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FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YO 









This long hip 
“Erect Form’ is the 
very latest corset! 


The extra pieces at the side cover and fit 
the hip with perfect smoothness, rounding off 
the lines into exquisite curves. In no other 
makes of corsets will you find this very latest 
Paris model. The new tight skirts demand 
that you wear it. 

Just now there are two numbers: 

Note.—This cut represents styles 711 and 712 


Til, Zosts 2-00] | 713, %0c80'$4.00 


Seven Other Styles of Erect Forms 


ERECT PORMS 973 and 701. For medium 
figures. tambused, medium ae Sizes $1 00 
. e 




















18 to 30... 

ERECT FORM 974. Like 973, bet _ of 1 50 
ne coutil. Sizes 18to30 . : 4 ° 
ERECT FORM 959, /mproved. For average >) 00 

figures. Of Frenchcoutil. Sizes 18 to 30 
ERECT FORM 966. For developed figures. 3 00 
Low bust and long hip. Sizes 18 to 36 


ERECT FORM 962. For stout gue ing 2 50 


over abdomen and hips 


ERECT FORM 970. For wit Seevee 1 00 


Like 973. Of white batiste. Sizes 18 to 30 

ERECT FORM 972. In white batiste. Low 
“‘V” bust. Extra long over hips and abdo- 1 50 
men. Sizes 18 to 30 : ° 


Your dealer will supply you 


If he does not carry the models you desire, mention 
his name and forward the price direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS 
Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 
Dept.R. 377-379 Broadway, New York 
No other corset can take the place of the 
W.B. Erect Form, Accept no substitute 
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NEW SHADES AND MATERIALS 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


HE light colors and fabries which are 
coincident with spring fashions are 
always especially attractive, but when 
they first make their appearance they 
seem just a little ahead of time. The 
fresh, bright colorings and the delicate 
shades, the light weight of the material, and, indeed, 
the entire appearance of the summer goods, are ef- 
fective by force of contrast to what has been worn 
all winter—this notwithstanding the fad of wearing 
summer gowns in the house in cold weather. Of 
all the alluring advertisements that are sent out 
through the year, there are none more dear to the 
feminine heart than those which come in midwinter, 
announcing that tailors and dressmakers will work 
for much less than the regular price, and also that 
the season’s models can be bought for half the original 
cost. The woman who can take advantage of these 
opportunities and who has the faculty of choosing 
her own clothes starts out on a shopping tour and 
buys what are veritable bargains. She must, of 
course, carefully avoid anything in the least eccen- 
tric, although she is sure to be told that such gar- 
ments are in the latest fashion. 

Light-weight cloths, serges, cheviots, and camel’s- 
hair are all to be fashionable this year, as well as the 
new weaves of nuns’ veiling and canvas. Blue is to 
be a very favorite color and in many different shades, 
sapphire being the most becoming to most women. 
Brown will also be fashionable in all its various tones; 
gray has come back again, and the same shade of red 
that was worn last year, but with a curious toning 
down of its brilliancy. All transparent materials, 
like grenadines and gauzes, are again to be in style, 
but there will not be so many black gowns in these 
materials worn as last year, for black, although it 
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SUMMER EVENING GOWN of black mousseline over pink, 


lands of pink roses and silver bow-knots. 


always looks well, is not considered now to 
be so smart as light colors. It is no longer 
fashionable to dress entirely in black unless 
one is in mourning. There are many black 
and white materials, but these, again, are not 
so much in favor, while the shaded and 


changeable 
effects are 
much more 
popular than 4 
they were. The 2 
transparent mate- 

rials will be lined 

with the same color or 
some contrasting color; for 
the moment the contrasting 
color is favored. All wash 
materials are immensely 
fashionable, with a prefer- 
ence for all-white. 

The all-white wash mate- 
rials are very beautiful, 
and, fortunately, vary in 
price, for the expensive 
ones are horribly expensive. 
Lace effects and hem- 
stitching and feather- 
stitching are all again to 
be used, while polka dots, 
either woven in or embroid- 
ered, are as fashionable 
as last year. Figured and 
flowered muslins never go 
out of style, and are now 
woven with lace insertion, 
so that there is not so much 
necessity of buying yards 
of trimming in order to 
have a smart-looking gown. 
Piqué, duck, and wash 
corduroy, madras and 
heavy linen, are all among 
the fashionable wash mate- 
embroidered with gar. Tals, and again among 

these the white are con- 

sidered the smartest; in 
fact, there is a veritable craze for white. All- 
lace gowns vary in price from $200 to $2000, 
and of course there are some that cost more 
than $2000, and others that cost considerably 
less than $200. And these are among the 
latest fashions, although it may be remem- 
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ry bered they have 
been worn for two 
or three seasons. 
<= During the last 

few summers the 
weather has been so hot that it 
has been found necessary to 
dress very differently from the 
way one did a few years ago, 
and partly on this account 
have the wash goods been so 
much in demand. They are to 
be even more in demand this 
year, and are exhibited in all 
possible varieties of color and 
material. 

There are beautiful organ- 
dies and batistes, in printed 
figures and embroidered de- 
signs. Many of these, espe- 
cially the batistes, are made 
with a border running the 
length of the material at one 
side, these being designed es- 
pecially for use in the three- 
flounce skirts, which are to be 
much used this summer. The 
borders often are of pale colors, 
with delicate tracery of vines 
running across or in festoons. 
Some exquisitely sheer and 
fine linens in the natural shade 
of fawn are shown in the good 
shops, most of these being 
woven with satin stripes or 
brocaded effects of flowers in 
white. 

Etamines and fine albatross 


Ws 






pe -, SPRING STREET GOWN of dark blue cloth with black satin bands; yoke and 
and veiling, as well as crépe de _under-sleeves of white banded with black. 


Chine, will be the materials 

most in favor for summer street and after- 
noon gowns. Of course they will not push 
the useful foulard from its place in the af- 
fections of the women who have tested its 
wearing qualities and found them most re- 
liable, but these plain-toned materials will be 


rather smarter. Much lace and quantities of 
very narrow black velvet ribbon are the two 
most definite notes in the spring symphony. 

The old laces and the new laces that are 
used and the beautiful trimmings of crépe 
and gauze ribbons are charming. 
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CARRIAGE COAT of helio 
trope taffeta with trimming of 
russet guipure run with black 
velvet: pale mauve mousseline 
scarf and under-sleeves. 


different, styles of dress. There are light- 
weight cloths and serges, canvas and 
silk gowns, and even some linen ones, but the 
first to be worn are the cloth or silk. Silk 


. ‘HE newest Paris models comprise many 





gowns are to be very fashionable 
again this season, and it seems, 
indeed, absolutely necessary to 
include as many silk gowns as 
possible in the summer outfit. 
The different varieties of silk 


TEA GOWN of pale pink cloth, showing the long train 
effect from the shouldets; white mousseline scarf and 


lace yoke. 
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are endless in number; an 
India silk gown is quite 
a different thing from a 
taffeta, and both are neces- 
sary. It is said the new- 
er weaves of taffeta will 
wear much better than the 
old ones, but there is an 
uncertainty as to the du- 
rability of a taffeta silk, 











DINNER WAIST for half mourn- 
ing; black and white striped silk, 
white satin collar and cuffs; trans- 
parent Chantilly lace sleeves. 


which must al- 
ways be faced 
by any one in- 
tending to pur- 
chase it. The 
newer qualities 
certainly are 
softer and more 
pliable than past 
ones, which is 
decidedly in 
their favor. Both plain colors. and 
changeable effects are immensely fash- 


EVENING GOWN of tucked dotted’ black net and lace over pale ionable, and although we are told pose- 
blue taffeta ; black velvet ribbons on strass slides. tively that black is no longer fashion- 
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able, a black taffeta silk gown is as smart 
a garment as one need possess, and taf- 
feta silk jackets and coats will be worn 
as much as during the last two years. 
These black taffetas, and the changeable 
ones, too, are made in a variety of de- 
signs, always with flaring skirt, gen- 
erally with waist that has a basque effect 
at the back, with wide cape collars 
trimmed with jet, velvet, 
or satin folds, with silk 
embroidery or with lace, 
but always made up in 
some individual or distine- 
tive fashion. A black taf- 
feta silk walking gown is 
a good thing to own, and 
a good way to have it 
made is as one would have 
a cloth suit, with a smart 
coat and simple skirt. 

The white taffetas or the 
changeable colors are made 
rather more elaborately 
than the black ones, but 
there is nothing smarter 
than a rather severe tailor 
effect in white taffeta. 
The waist to be worn un- 
der the jacket may be of 
chiffon or lace if it is de- 
sired to give a lighter ef- 
fect. Blue shading to 
green, brown with a cu- 
rious pink shade, blue 
shading to mauve, are all 
fashionable colorings in 
taffetas, and look very 
smart. The foulard silk 
gowns and the India silks 
are made in figured and 
plain materials. The fig- 
ured are trimmed with 
pleatings and _ insertions, 
or medallions of lace, have 
either a plain skirt or a 
ruffled one, or, smartest of 
all, are made without any 
trimming save an [Irish- 
point collar and cuffs. The 
inevitable black velvet rib- 
bon appears again as trim- 
ming on figured foulard 
gowns or on plain taffeta 

AFTERNOON GOWN of white mousseline and lace made over pale green mousse- ones, and is used in fan- 
line: lace run with black velvet ribbons. cy designs, or as an edge. 
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A smart style of gown that unques- Yon 
tionably is to be popular this year is the 
coat and skirt model made of canvas over 
silk. There were a few of these gowns 
seen last season, but only from the very 
smart houses and late in the summer, 
and they have now appeared again among 
the new styles. A very charming one is 
in a pearl gray, with Eton jacket made 
with pointed fronts 
and the fronts laced 
over a chiffon blouse, 
-a- the sleeves of the 
blouse showing in a 
puff below the _ short 
sleeves of the jacket. 
The skirt is trimmed 
with a succession of 
flounces, circular in 
shape, each  flounce 
joined to the other un- 
der a bias band of 
pearl-gray satin edged 
with a narrow piping 
of white. There is no 
color on the gown, 
which is all gray and 
white, and it is effec- 
tive from its very sim- 
plicity. Somewhat on 
the same model is one 
in a dark blue canvas, 
with a triple circular 
flounce trimmed with 
stitched bands of taf- 
feta and with odd- 
shaped medallions of 
stitched taffeta. The 
waist is in jacket shape, 
tight-fitting, and fast- 
ened with gilt buttons, 
and is trimmed with 
stitched bands to match 
the skirt. This is both 
a useful and an at- 
tractive style of street 
gown. A dainty gown 
of biscuit-colored cloth 
had a shaped ruffle on 
the bottom of the skirt, 
headed with a pattern 
in gold galloon. The 
waist had a front. of 
white mousseline de 
soie, with stolelike tabs 

























“ : HOUSE GOWN of greenish-gray voile box-pleated or tucked; scarf and sleeves of same 
of lace on either side. shade mousseline: black velvet and guipure decorations. 
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tionably the white one, and both thick 
and thin ones are made in great variety; 
many different kinds of madras, plain linen, 
sheer muslin, tucked and trimmed with lace 
entre-deux or with medallions of lace, and the 
daintiest of linen lawn embroidered by hand, 


‘| ti fashionable shirt-waist is unques- 





dotted swiss muslin, and so on indefinitely 
through an almost incredible list of materials. 
The plain shirt-waist of madras or heavy lin- 
en has little fulness in front; some are made 
with pointed yokes, some with plain yokes 
at the back, but the majority have no yoke 
at all—that is, no visible yoke. One firm of 
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THE SHIRT-WAISTS OF 1902 


shirt-makers turn out a waist that has a yoke 
in front, or rather, a yoke lining, for it does 
not show in the shape of an outside yoke. 
The waists are all made to give the long- 
waisted line, pointed in front. The sleeves 
are of moderate size, in bishop shape, finished 
with a band at the wrist; some are tucked, 
but the majority are plain. There is one 
waist that has a small pocket at the left side 
that is thought very smart. It is. the fad to 
have shirts made to order, and it is undeni- 
able that a better fit and a smarter effect may 
be obtained by taking this extra trouble. 
And yet it would seem as though among the 
hundreds of ready-made waists that are dis- 
played there were enough to choose. 
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The more elaborate waists are attractive; 
they are quite elaborate, and almost without 
exception button in the back. They have 
lace collars, unlined, while the cuffs are fin- 
ished with a little edge of lace, and are really 
nothing but a band around the wrist. The 
favorite shape has a yoke of lace or tucked 
muslin and lace, or medallions of lace ap- 
pliquéd on to the muslin or linen, as the case 
may be, and below the. yoke there is as little 
fulness as possible, except directly in front. 
One style that was fashionable last year is 
popular again now—the long lines of tucks 
and entre-deux of lace or hem-stitching, fast- 
ened down the front with a band edged with 
narrow lace, and closed with jewelled studs. 








Tile chambray with tucks pact 
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HE new styles and 
models are now 4A 


| seen in Vienna as \ 





much as in Paris or 

America—in fact, many 

of the models to be used 

for the spring and summer are from 
there. The light-weight cloths, the 
silks and grenadines and gauzes and 
canvases, ‘are among these designs, as 
well as the white lace gowns and those 
with the black and white lace com- 
bined. Among the newest models are 
some exquisite creations of the dress- 
maker’s skill, intended, so it is said, for 
theatre wear, but quite beautiful 
enough to have low waists, and to be 
worn for dinner and ball gowns, and 
quite light enough in fabric and color- 
ing for garden-party gowns at any 
summer watering-place. A very charm- 
ing gown of this description is made 
of a white silk lace, on which are em- 
broidered, or rather, appliquéd, large 
designs in black lace; the upper part of 
the skirt is of these two materials in 
apron effect, but the entire lower part 
consists of an attached flounce, on 
which are sewed a myri- 
ad of tiny pleated chiffon 
ruffles — white chiffon 
edged with black Chan- 
tilly, and all around the 
skirt, partly on _ the 
flounee and partly on 
the lace, are the most 
beautiful designs in star 
shape of jet paillettes 
embroidered on white 
tulle. There is a high 
waist of the black and 
white lace, with orna- 
ments of the jet to 
match the skirt. The 
waist is exceedingly sim- 


AFTERNOON GOWN of gray-blue crepe de Chine embroidered with Empire wreaths “i 7 ‘ ° 
and roses in natural colors; black velvet ribbons with gold ends. ple in design with the jet 
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(‘6, figures. In__ every- 
XS thing, except that the 
- gown is made high in 

. the neck, this style is 
C well suited to a ball 

gown. 

A new kind of crépe de Chine 
is among this season’s novelties; 
it has a satin finish, and looks 
really more like a louisine or a 
crépe de Paris. This, too, is 
made in gowns with open front, a 
wide flounce of pleated black chif- 
fon, above which is a heading of 
black lace embroidered in chenille, 
and a pleated flounce. This 
flounce is finished with three rows 
of chenille. The waist buttons at 
the back, has a yoke 
of spangled black chif- 
fon over white, be- 
low the yoke a trim- 
ming of chenille -em 
broidered lace, and the 
crépe is full below that, 
blousing a little over 
the belt. Down the 
centre of the skirt and 
waist is a line of hem- 
stitching, through which 
shows the white lining. 

This is to be one of the 
favorite models for the 
spring, and as the mate- 
rial is thin and the 
waist lined with India 
silk, it is perfectly well 
suited for summer. All 
the new gowns are made 
over silk—that is, the 
new model gowns; but 
where economy has to 
be considered it is pos- 
sible to have one silk 


ee . “: 
lining that will do for BLACK TAFFETA GOWN with applique, on lace collar and ruffles, of flowers cut from 
several gowns. silk and embroidered ; turquoise-green silk vest and belt. 
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there could not be any 
particular change in 
fashion for such mundane 
articles of clothing as are 
comprised in the general 
term lingerie, but just as 


|" would seem as though 








regularly as the seasons 
L change, twice a year, win- 
ter and summer, oftener, 


too, in fact, are new styles exhibited, espe- 
cially in petticoats. The fashion of the mo- 
ment is to do away with as much fulness as 
possible about the hips, and if petticoats are 
worn, to have them most carefully fitted. 
There is a new model of petticoat which is 
extensively advertised, consisting of straps 
sewed to a belt, the real petticoat not be- 
ginning till below the hips. There is an- 
other style which has the petticoat sewed to 
the dress skirt, well below the hips. Both 
of these styles are rather eccentric, however, 
and not to be rashly recommended. The 
best-fitting petticoats are those almost cir- 
cular in shape, and fastened at the side with 
no waistband, only a narrow cord to finish 
the skirt in place of a belt, and curved low 
in front to slip under the hook cn the front 
of the corset. If extra fulness is required, 
it is put directly at the back in stitched tucks 
or pleats. The circular flounce trimmed with 
ruffles and smaller flounces is the best fin- 
ish, although the accordion-pleated flounce 
is still in fashion. 

Following the outlines of the summer 
fashions for gowns which sre made of wash 
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materials, white wash skirts are to be fash- 
ionable again, and are quite attractive with 
their flounces of embroidered muslin and 
lace edgings. Many of these are so full 
around the foot with pleatings and ruffles 
as to be quite beyond the skill of the ordi- 
nary laundress, and so have to be sent to the 
cleaner’s instead. But the ordinary white 
wash petticoat is really sensible, for it is 
well cut and hangs well. 

The present style of night-gown is open 
at the throat, has full sleeves, does not have 
any yoke at the back, and is made of sheer 
material. Collars and ruffies, the square col- 
lars ending in revers, have hand-embroidery 
or hem-stitching, and are edged with lace. 
A monogram is also considered indispen- 
sable, and must be of fine hand-work. The 
short petticoat and corset-waist in one is 
now very well made and most carefully fitted 
so that there shall be no fulness around the 
hips, and, like the night-gown, it is made of 
sheer material, with plenty of hand-work. 

Shoes are being made with higher heels, 
unfortunately, but the smartest street boots 
that are turned out have still the sensible 
low heels and broad soles, and only the slip- 
pers and house shoes have the high heels. 
Dress slippers are made to match the gown, 
of satin or suéde, but the patent - leather 
slipper, worn with the open-work black silk 
.stocking, is always in good style. The toes 


of both slippers and shoes are rather more 
pointed than they were, and the shoe fits up 
close under the foot to make the instep look 
high and gracefully arched. 





NEW SPRING FASHIONS IN HOSIERY AND SHOES. 








LINGERIE, HOSIERY, AND SHOES 
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SPRING HAT of alternate ruches of black and 
white mousseline; drapery of black at left side 


LREADY the new spring hats 
have made their appearance, 
and most attractive do they 

look in their light colorings and 
summerlike materials. For some 
time the dress hat, as it is called, 
has looked very much like the 
spring and summer styles, but these 
new ones have a great deal that is 
novel and striking about them. 
The favorite hat of the moment is 
the flower hat—a soft, broad tur- 
ban in shape, composed either en- 
tirely of flowers, or with the brim 
of tulle or velvet and the crown 
of the flowers. The pink rose hats 
are exquisite in coloring, but there 
are others made of corn flowers or 
daisies which are perfectly charm- 
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ing. These hats will be worn with 
theatre and reception gowns from 
now on, and the only danger -is 
that they will become so popular 
that the fashion may die a violent 
death before the summer is really 
here. 

There are few high hats, or even 
hats with high effects of trimming. 
Everything is flat and broad, al- 
though if the style is too trying, it 





WALKING HAT of fawn straw with Persian, 
silk scarf in low bows and loops. 
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is permitted to have an aigrette 
or pompon directly in the 
centre of the crown, or a little 
towards the left side. The tulle 
hats, trimmed with feathers of the 
same shade or with flowers, are 
also fashionable, while there are an 
extraordinary number of white lace 
hats of a rather lighter quality 
of lace than those that have been 
worn during the winter. The hats 
made with the old-fashioned lace 
veil are most picturesque, the veil 
being tied over the entire hat, with 
the ends left loose at the back. 


NEW MODEL SPRING HAT of black Chantilly 
lace over pink roses; black velvet bow on side. 
Waist of gray satin strapped with cloth 





































ROUGH TAN STRAW HAT with velvet band 
on crown and stiff feather caught with enam- 
elled buckle in green shades. 


Both white and black lace veils are 
used in this way, and, as is cus- 
tomary in these days of extrava- 
gance, veils which are almost price- 
less as heirlooms are used for this 
purpose. The imitation laces are 
quite good enough, and it does 
seem a shame, indeed, to use veils 
which cannot be replaced. Pleat- 
ings of tulle and chiffon an inch 
wide and in box-pleats compose 
many of the new hats. Those with 
the flat crowns and brims turned up 
at the side are made in all colors, 
but especially in white or black. 
A smart one of black tulle has the 
brim faced with white tulle and a 
spray of gardenias under the brim. 
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daisies under the lft of the brim. which ts caught up with a large lath 


velsel OOW. 


All-black hats are not as fashionable as 
they were, unfortunately, and, indeed, for 
the moment white hats are more in favor 
than any others. All sorts of white materials, 
as well as white straw, will be worn during 
the summer, but to get along without one all- 
black hat is quite impossible; so the Paris 
milliners have consented to send over a few 
shapes in all black. These are either in the 


small hats or in the large picture-hat with 
plumes; but even here the desire for lighter 
effects is seen, as there are more hats black 
with white plumes than there are all black. 
Feather hats are very smart, but always of 
an expensive description, for as cheaper imi- 
tations do not wear well and quickly grow 


shabby, they are poor investments. The 
fancy straw turbans are to be much in de- 
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Beige straw hat. t 


mand again, their only trimming being 
buckles of rhinestones or gold with, at most, 
stiff feathers. Another style of hat that 
has been worn this winter, and which is 
becoming to some faces, is the three - cor- 
nered hat. For spring or summer this is 
made in white or yellow straw, with a band 
of black velvet around the crown, the brim 
bound with black velvet and one long ostrich 
tip, which curves down over the brim. The 
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same style in all black, while a trifle heavy, is 
none the less becoming. 

Most of the new hats have bows at the 
back—flat bows—which rest against the hair, 
and which are made of moiré, satin, or velvet 
ribbon. These bows should never stand up; 
rather they should lie flat against the hat and 
the hair. In tulle hats these bows should be 
of velvet the same shade as the tulle, and are 
smarter with a fancy buckle or slide. 
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HOUSE GOWN of duck’s-egg-green crepe de Chine and tucked louisine of the same 
shade ; cream lace yoke and cuffs. 







































the skirts made with three deep ruffles, with little tulle ruches on 

the ruffles, and a bit of color in a long sash on the left side behind. 
The sleeves are either very short—nothing more than puffs, often with 
bands to finish them made of three rows of very narrow black velvet—or 
they come to the elbows, and are fastened 
there with a band of fluffy tulle, floating away 
in ends like gauzy wings. 
see that effect of wings to the elbows, sleeves 


, PP "the skirts the newest things in dinner gowns from Paris have 


Over and over you 


with ruffles, with accor- 
dion pleatings slashed 
sometimes three or four 
inches below the shoulder, 
and tied there with float- 
ing loops of white satin 
ribbon, or with velvet or 
with white chenille. As 
to sleeves in high-necked 
dresses, the latest appear to 
have a very narrow poignet 
or cuff, and to be pleat- 
ed above this and pulled 
out in a bell shape. They 
are slashed on the outside, 
and have a bit of color let 
in. A very smart gown of 
black cloth has a skirt 
pleated in front, but this 
tablier or apron is stitched 
with a pattern, and the 
sides are plain—that is, 
without pleats— but they 
are cut on the bias, so that 
they fall with a little ful- 
ness below the hips. You 
see this is something new- 
er than the sheathlike ef- 
fect we have been wearing, 
where all parts of the 
dress were fitted closely all 
around quite a third of 
the way down. The bodice 
to the gown has a collar of 
embroidered blue gauze, 
bordered with white silk 
and a tiny edge of black. 
In front there is a stole 
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the ruffled frocks of the 
Empress Eugénie — and ; 
with the approach of spring 
more and more Second Em- 
pire colors begin to be in 
vogue—amethyst, the Em- 














MORNING GOWN of white crepon with colored figures ; 
soft scarf knotted in front; sleeves, vest, and collar of 
batiste and guipure. 


effect, as there is now on so many things. 
The sleeves are bell-shaped to the poignet, 
as I have just described, and the slash on 
the outside is filled in with pale blue 
mousseline de soie. 

Later we shall come to fuller skirts and 
the three ruffles, which are already coming 
to have that delightful air of special 
smartness given by the distinctly latest 
thing. Some of the great dressmakers 


= “ DINNER GOWN for a debutante; white tucked mousseline over 
are working on Second Empire models— 


pink; unlined sleeves ; ruffies of pale pink liberty satin. 
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White Soulard with black dots black taffeta bands and cut steel buttons, 


Wile mousseline yoke and Sleeves tcru laceon Sleeves and collar, 


pire browns, the parrot green so much seen 


on the hats. There is nothing prettier than 
the three-tunic effect in skirts. The three 
apparently overlapping skirts may each be 
piped with a different color, and some charm- 
ing things I have seen have been black piped 
with blue, or with emerald, or with amethyst, 
or with the quaint old-fashioned shade, 
puce color. You will see three tucks on the 


bottom of ‘any number of the newest frocks, 
no matter how many pleats they may have 
at the top. 

The upholsterer’s galloons and carriage 
galloons ‘as trimmings are much used. They 
are the very smartest and most fetching 
things for homespuns, cheviots, friezes, and 
all the shaggy and furry materials which are 
still so much seen. They trim, too, the beau- 
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tiful smooth cloths and cashmeres. I like 
particularly a gown made in princesse effect, 
with two bands of galloon running up the 
back of the skirt, bands down the front and 
around the bottom, and the upper part a 
white lace blouse. This is made into the 
skirt, which has no belt at the waist-line, 
but simply continues the princesse effect up 














lawn; 





cage Oo collar and plain y pink Anots holding the 


an inch or so, and then, where the blouse 
comes in, is finished with a white satin rib- 
bon, fastened at the left side with a chou. 
Separate blouses are worn, in spite of the 
rumor to the contrary heard every now and 
then; but these separate waists must be very 
elegant, must be of lace or panne, or the two 
combined, or of silk and lace, 
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Such a charming 
note is given to 
everything by the 
bit of panne which 
is so much used 
with lace on all 


EVENING DREsS of black-dotted white mousseline and 
black Chantilly lace. Greek design in black velvet ribbon on 
ruffles : orange mousseline in sash and under the black lace: 
orange lily on bodice. 


sorts of gowns as trimmings for waists. A 
gown of pale blue has a waist made with a 
white mousseline de soie front, a deep col- 
lar formed of alternate insertion and lace, 
deat adel aiiiieed dodeetesdiiias adeustaand te Ce Oe stolelike ends of dainty white 
same shade as the gown. panne covered with tiny black dots. 


SIMPLE NEGLIGEE of pale tan wool, lined with pale green 
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HAT it is requisite to be comfortably and suitably 
5 gowned for travelling there can be no doubt, but 
it is foolish to provide a gown especially for travel- 
ling, and a sensible, simply made tailor street gown is as 
good as anything that can be thought of. The cheviots and 
Oxford mixtures make capital travelling gowns. Cloth is 


too heavy, and 
even the best of 
smooth cloths soon 
shows signs of 
wear or dust. A 
mixed cheviot or 
Oxford, on the 
contrary, . stands 
a lot of wear, and 
dust and dirt do 
not so soon make 
the gown useless. 
The best skirt is 
the short one just 
clearing the 
ground, circular 
in shape, or, if 
gored, finished 
with a cireular 
flounce, and with 
inverted pleats at 
the back. The 
coat should be 
medium length, a 
half - fitting one 


being the best. A 

TRAVELLING GOWN of gray-blue cloth with bands of black velvet ribbon or bias black satin , comfortable waist, 
tucked shaped flounce and blouse jacket which has narrow tucks in body and sleeves . blouse of ° 

white Iinen tucked. Plain straw hat with velvet bow caught with a steel buckle and bunch of dull 20t mecessarily a 


green leaves. shirt - waist, but 
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not by any méans elab- 
orate, is the most sen- 
sible, and silk is really 
the best material to have. 
A well-fitted lining and 
the outside of the waist 
in tucks or pleats, made 
of some light-colored silk 
(never white), is the 
smartest. A _ black tie, 
with a turned-down linen 
collar that can be re- 
placed when soiled, is 
the most comfortable for 
travelling; not a_ stiff 
linen collar, however, but 
one of sheer muslin. 

A travelling cloak is 
more or less of a nui- 
sance, but the rain coat 
is often useful to have at 
hand. The newest of 
these are fitted in the 
back, with double-breast- 
ed straight fronts, and 
with shoulder capes that 
ean be worn or not, as de- 
sired. This does not 
mean that the loose ul- 
sters have gone entirely 
out of style, but they 
have enjoyed such an un- 
precedented popularity 
that they really have lost 
their smartness to a 
great extent. A _ light 
coat is better than a 
black one, and one made 
of covert cloth is always 
smart and useful. A 
rubber coat is not a good 
thing to carry about, and 
a covert-cloth coat will 
far better answer all pur- 
poses. In going on a 
long journey the subject 
of shoes should be care- 
fully considered, especial- 
ly a railway journey, for 
heavy boots in the over- 
heated cars are most un- 
comfortable. It is far 
better to wear a pair of 
light-weight shoes, and to 
take in one’s bag a pair 
of rubbers to wear should 














the weather be bad on 
arriving at one’s destina- 
tion. 

A light, soft hat is the 
best for travelling, and it 
must be one that is sim- 
ple in design. Hats 
trimmed heavily with 
feathers or flowers look 
most incongruous, and 
are uncomfortable. <A 
soft felt, trimmed with 
coque feathers or bows of 
ribbon or feather breasts, 
is altogether the best, and 
looks far the smartest. 
Care must be taken, in 
choosing, that it does not 
feel heavy on the head, 
and also that it fits well 
to the head at the back, 
as a wide, outstanding 
brim is much in the way. 
A hat worn over the face 
is also, as a rule, most 
comfortable for a_ trav- 
elling hat, and, besides, 
will hide deficiencies in 
the front hair, which 
cannot always be careful- 
ly arranged in the limit- 
ed space afforded in the 
dressing-rooms of the 
ears or steamboats. In 
short, as regards travel- 
ling, a generous amount 
of common-sense is neces- 
sary in choosing a trav- 
elling outfit which may 
certainly be becoming 
and at the same time 
practical. To choose for 
the gown a material that 
is easily tumbled or soil- 
ed is certainly foolish, 
and to have a hat that is 
suitable for a reception 
is quite bad taste, for 
there are plenty of smart 
simple hats to be had, 
and equally smart tailor 
gowns which will stand 
the hardest of wear, and 
in which a woman, looks 
well, because appropriate- 
ly, gowned. 
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whose parents aim to have them dressed 
according to the prevailing fashion 
will wear white this summer. Even during | 













jm as far as possible the children 


the spring the advance-guard of white- 
robed little men and women will appear. 
Some extremely effective coats and reefers 


TUCKED CHALLIi FROCK with lace and black vel- 
vet ribbon trimming. 


are made of white corduroy and cloth, 
and white wool frocks as well as mus- 
lins are being shown in the greatest 
variety. 

No great change is noticeable from 
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LITTLE BOY'S DUCK SUMMER AFTER- “MCAS. ) 
NOON SUIT with blouse trousers. No 









FOR THE CHILDREN 


White serges and cashmeres, too, and the 
G very pretty corded white wash silks for 



































a \ x older girls. 
)) The boys will have white duck and i 
é drilling suits for afternoon wear, and 
small boys will have white corduroys for 
dress occasions. Boys from ten years old 
up nowadays have the most stylish little 
Tuxedo suits, the coat cut just like a 
man’s dinner coat. Charmiingly fine 
sheer lawns are used for the little girls’ 
dresses, with soft colored sashes, 
WHITE LAWN FROCK for little girl: tucks and 
bands of insertion ; square yoke. « 
last season in children’s fashions. If 
anything, especially notable are the long- 
waisted effects rather than short-waisted. 
White is to be by far the most popular 
color for spring and summer, and for 
girls as old as ten years of age. White 
corduroy is not the only favorite mate- 
rial; but white piqué and white linen 
frocks are alse considered very smart. 
“ik 
hs 
SMALL BOY’S EVENING AND PARTY SUIT 
of black worsted with satin collar and white 
pique waistcoat. 





















of some sort or other in the hair when it 
is arranged for the evening, and there are 
a number of new designs for this purpose, 
many of which are attractive in themselves 
as well as very becoming. The newest orna- 
ments are, of course, intended to be worn 


og is now necessary to wear an ornament 





SUMMER NECK RUCHE of white chiffon and lace. 


with the hair low. Two large pink roses 
with a band of rhinestones between are ex- 
tremely becoming with the hair arranged low 
at the back of the neck, for the roses go at 
either side of the knot, and the band of rhine- 
stones is just back of the Pompadour. Small 
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wreaths of 
leaves or flow- 
ers, with a 
bunch high in 
front, and the 
leaves span- 
gled with 
rhinestones or 
silver, are be- 
coming with the hair 
either high or low; 
but the one large rose 
with the bow of black 
velvet ribbon is in- 
tended only to be worn 
when the hair is low 
in the neck. 

The tiaras and coro- 
nets of jewels which 
are worn by the fash- 
ionable women are, of 
course, quite beyond 
the reach of the majority, but very much 
the same effect is gained by the tiara-shaped 
tulle or net leaves, spangled with jet, steel, or 
rhinestones. A bow of braided chenille span- 
gled with rhinestones and with a rhinestone 











ECRU GUIPURE LACE COAT COLLAR for spring Etons. 
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buckle in the centre is worn with the hair 
high, and is placed at the left side of the 
knot of hair. It is very pretty and effective, 
and is worn for the theatre or for an orna- 
ment with a ball gown. Three bands of rhine- 
stones with a large rhinestone ornament at 
the left side, and a stiff aigrette, are intended 
for a low coiffure, but are also possible with 
a high one. In fact, most of these can be 
arranged for either high or low coiffure. 
Lace butterflies, usually spangled, and roses 
or poppies of silk studded with rhinestone 
dew-drops are among the daintiest of the 
hair ornaments. Flowers and butterflies of 
feathers are among the novelties, reminding 
one of the old ornaments so much prized, 
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under glass cases, by our grandmothers. For 
morning or simple afternoon wear a bow of 
black velvet is the usual hair ornament. 
Very dainty and attractive are the collars 
and ties to be worn with the new shirt-waist. 
The colored turn-over collars with embroid- 
ery of white are quite smart, while there are 
any number of new styles in lace collars and 
ties. The old-fashioned lace barbe, with the 
ends put through a slide or buckle, is very 
attractive, and will be worn with silk waists. 
The silk stocks with the turn-over collars of 
velvet embroidered in white are quite inex- 
pensive and exceedingly pretty, while in 
black and white silk, linen, or any other fab- 
ric, there are countless new designs. Belts 





THE NEW FASHIONS IN 


FANCY NECK-WEAR FOR THE SPRING WAISTS. 
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do not show so much change in fashion. The 
newest are of ribbon, boned to form a point 
at the back, where there are three small 
buckles or bows. These belts grow much nar- 
rower towards the front, where the ends are 
slipped through a slide or buckle. Velvet 
ribbon collars and belts are also fashionable, 
especially with rhinestone buckles, and one 
of the newest fads is the wearing of colored 
silk belts and ties with black or black and 
white gowns. Pale blue is the favorite color, 
and, fortunately, is generally becoming. 

The new collars are, many of them, cut 
on an angle instead of a curve, the lower line 
running down to a point in front, and the 
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upper having the same shape. This is a very 
comfortable fashion. 

It is fashionable now to carry a fan, but it 
must needs be an expensive one. The small 
Empire fans which are carried are many of 
them veritable antiques, while the newer ones 
of point lace and mother-of-pearl are ex- 
quisitely beautiful and most costly. Then 
there are the larger fans of lace, with tortoise- 
shell or amber sticks, on which is set the 
monogram of gold or diamonds; and once 
again the ostrich-feather fan is in style, but 
of most expensive feathers and sticks, match- 
ing in color the gown with which it is car- 
ried. These are large and most picturesque. 


BOWS AND BUTTERFLIES AND ARTIFICIAL SILK FLOWERS FOR THE HAIR. 





























BY C. VAN CORTLANDT MATHEWS 





} DO not love to dig, yet I have just dug the little garden 
over three times, and now Diantha demands a fresh 
(and feurth) upheaval of Mother Earth. 

I am not of a suspicious temperament, yet it some- 
times dawns upon me that Diantha’s commands are 
issued with double purpose. For instance, the way in 
which she is making me employ my morning. She undoubtedly wishes 
to get her sweet-pea seeds tucked into little warm brown beds of earth 
as soon as possible; she also undoubtedly wishes to keep me off the 
Forbidden Subject. 

We have been a debating society for some time, with a membership 
of two—I, pro; Diantha, con—and one subject only for debate, namely, 

the Forbidden One. She knows very well that I cannot dig and debate 
at one and the same moment, so I am ordered to dig. 

Diantha does not dig herself. She says it is bad for white piqué 
skirts. As I belong to a species which does not, as a rule, wear white 
piqué skirts, I have not this exeuse, and those that I have seem of no 






avail. She fancies herself as an ornament, while plainly considering 
me a brother to the ox. 

I do not wonder she regards me in that light. I have dug as only 
six feet of consecrated foolishness would dig for over an hour and a 
half. I have turned little spadefuls of earth over and over, until if 
they have not a vertigo in consequence, I have. It is beginning to dawn 
upon me that when they called this walled space the “little” garden, 
they perpetrated a sarcasm... I mention this to Diantha. 

“ Not at all,” she says, severely. “It is a little garden, just a little 
walled-up garden.” 

This is the first remark she has made in some time. I see my chance 
for a slight variation of occupation; I will converse instead of digging 
(though should Diantha be in a silent mood, conversation with her is 
not unlike digging). 

“There is another garden—” I begin. 

“Was it a German garden, and was it run by a person 
named Elizabeth? Because if it was—” 

“ Diantha,” said I, severely, “if you could bring yourself to follow St. Paul’s advice and 
learn in silence with all subjection, you could break yourself of this unfortunate habit of in- 
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terrupting. You have put me to the trouble of begin- 

ning all over again. There is somewhere a garden 

called Eden. It was at one time on the shores of the 

river Euphrates. Its exact location is now unknown, 

but once in the lives of every man and woman they 
* come—” 

“Do you know how this little garden came to be 
built?” said Diantha, hurriedly. (I sometimes think 
she must be exceptionally far-sighted, she sees the For- 
bidden Subject such a long way off.) “My grand- 
father had it copied after one he saw at an old French 
chateau, built up on a wall, and the wall covered with 
all sorts of lovely climbing things—rambler-roses and 
vines—and the garden itself filled with every sort of old- 
fashioned flowers. My grandfather loved gardening; 
he adored digging—” 

(Confound her grandfather! So it is to his tastes, 
inherited by Diantha, that I owe the fact that I am 
digging in the broiling sun instead of discussing for- 
bidden subjects in the shade! If I had him here, I'd 
drop him off his wall! These thoughts go rapidly 
through my brain. I would not care for Diantha to 
know all my thoughts; some she is welcome to.) 

“But he gave this garden to my grandmother— 
they used to be out here together always, he planting 
seeds and trimming the roses, and she advising and 
criticising.” (So Diantha inherited that, too!) “He 
was even more fond of my grandmother than he was 
of flowers, and if she was busy with the servants or 
visitors and couldn’t come out to him, he used to say the 
pinks turned to dust and the roses to ashes without 
her.” 

(Dear old gentleman! I wouldn’t throw him over 
his wall, after all. I know just how he felt. I’ve had 
Diantha go off and leave me digging alone.) 

“He brought that sun-dial over from France be- 
cause my grandmother had a fancy for a sun-dial. It 
has a Latin motto on it—‘ Noli Confidere Noctem.’ 
What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means, ‘ Don’t confide in me at night.’” 

(Her grandfather evidently foresaw a lack of intel- 
ligence in the people who would gather in his little 
garden and round his sun-dial.) 

“There never were people so devoted to flowers; why, 
I was even named for a flower. Diantha means a 
pink—” 

“You are the pink of perfection,” I said, 
politely. 

The Forbidden Subject had been thrust afar 

off by these anecdotes of Diantha’s gardening grandpapa, but she must have seen the 
shadow of it somewhere, for she frowned in a decidedly forbidding manner. 





























“DON’T BE ABSURD,’ 


, 





SAID SHE; “ JUST DIG, WHILE I TELL YOU ABOUT THE GARDEN.” 


Drawn by GEORGE F. KERR. 
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“Don’t be absurd,” said she; “just dig, while I tell 
you about the garden.” 

“Diantha,” said I, sadly, “I am getting old.” 

Diantha made a rapid calculation. “ You are,” said 
she—-“ exactly twenty-seven years and six months.” 

“T am,” said I, “and in six months I shall be twen- 
ty-eight, and from that time on I shall probably keep 
growing older and older.” 

“Well?” . 

“Diantha, in this garden that I am trying to tell 
you about they shut the gates in the faces of very old 
men, and I want so much to go in, and I have wanted 
it for so long. A man can never enter it but once in 
his life, and that once he cannot go alone. He can only 
go if a woman—the woman—takes him by the hand and 
shows him the way in—please—Diantha!” 

Diantha is right; I am a clod, fit only for digging. 
What girl would open the gates of Eden for a man 
who can put his heart’s desire into no better words 
than those halting ones of mine. It is no wonder she 
has made it a Forbidden Subject. She does not even 
look at me. She is looking off beyond the little garden, 
beyond the fields, beyond even the distant blue hills 
that edge our vision, that make the rim of our world. 
Have love and longing made me see on her face an 
expression which is not there in reality? Can it be 
that in her eyes is what I have so long sought in them 
in vain? I know that at last she is looking into that 
other garden of which I have tried to tell her, and I 
wait—dumb, like the rough, stupid fellow that I am— 
dumb and breathless, with an odd choke in my throat 
and a queer sensation as if my heart was many sizes 
too big for me; for when Diantha looks at me again 
[ shall know by that look whether in her heart she con- 
siders me only fit for digging, or whether— 

She is looking at me now, such a look as I never in 
all my life have seen before. She can look if she likes 
—into my mind, and my heart, into my very soul if she 
so pleases. I make a rapid little prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing that I have no dark corners, no curtains to pull 
down over anything before the search-light of Diantha’s 
eyes is turned upon my. face. 














































How soft a girl’s face is, pressed against your own! 
How slight the girl herself seems when your arms are 
holding her to you with a clasp that joy makes 
rough, though love tries to make it gentle! Was 
ever a carnation pink so anny sweet as ner ape 4 





Diantha and I have gone into the Garden of Eden. I think it will be our permanent 
address. 
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T was the outcome of a con- 
versation that was overheard. 
Lilian was “letting the old 
cat die,” occasionally touch- 
ing the tips of her feet to the 
ground as the swing went 
but Bobby, flat on his stomach, was 





= 
kicking up the earth with a woful disregard 


of lawn and boot-tips. On the other side of 
the hedge I was having a tussle with the wil- 
ful bits of grass which would trespass among 
my flowers from their own proper borders, 
and so I unwittingly happened to be a lis- 
tener. 

“Oh yes, they have their old, stupid teas 
all the time to show off the sun-dial and 
things, but if we pick a single flower we’re 
told to run away.” 

“And I hear ’em say, ‘ How the children 
will enjoy it by-and-by!’ as if we didn’t want 
to have some fun with it now, too. I’d love 
to dress up and have a party in the garden.” 
And Lilian, the eternally feminine in evi- 
dence, gave a more emphatic push than usual, 
for I could see the top of her sun-bonnet 
over the hedge. 

“I don’t care for the dressing-up part of 
it, but I’d like to show our friends that we 
have a garden. No one would guess we be- 
longed to it.” 

There was more of the dialogue—enough 
to make me then and there, literally on my 
knees, vow to Heaven that I would let them 
have a party, a party all their own without 
question, in the garden. It was apparent 
that Robert, senior, and I had been short- 
sighted; having given our two hopefuls the 
unrestricted freedom of five acres of land to 
enjoy to their hearts’ content in any way that 
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they pleased, we had deluded ourselves 
into believing that we could reserve 
our little half-acre for expounding our 
views on formality in gardening, and 
for a place of liberal education in an- 
nuals, perennials, and other herbaceous 
matters. But we had been mistaken, 
and if I had let my fancy roam to the 
future when Lilian should walk in 
the garden, “seventeen and fair and state- 
ly,’ Bobby bringing home Harvard class- 
mates to walk with her, I had let my fancy 
roam too far and overlooked the demands of 
the present. The natural sequence was that 
a few days later I sprung my suggestion on 
them innocently. 

“Suppose you have a party in the garden 
next week, children? The roses will be in 
perfection and the strawberries at their best, 
and we can get daisies galore from the fields.” 

Lilian and Bobby exchanged a look which 
it gave me a little thrill of shame to detect 
had a note of mutual self-reproach. 

“Bully for you, muddie! You are a brick, 
even if we sometimes think you are going 
back on us,” was my son’s response. Lilian 
was more guarded. 

“Tt will be just lovely, mother dear. How 
you always know exactly what we want!” 

So the gardener denied us strawberries for 
days, and my vases and bowls went roseless, 
and when I wasn’t picking daisies I was plan- 
ning vigorously or working with tissue-paper 
and paints, having inveigled all my amiable 
and clever friends to my aid. Lilian and 
Bobby travelled about the land in their 
basket-cart behind the fat pony, distributing 
missives, which read: 


Miss Lilian White 
and 
Mr. Robert White, junior, 
request the pleasure of 
Miss ’3 company 
on Thursday afternoon, June the thirteenth, 
from three until six o’clock, 
at an out-door party in the garden. 


R. 8S. V. P. 
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If Thursday had been stormy, we would have postponed the party, 
by means of telephone, until the first pleasant day—for a garden party 
I had determined it should be—but the weather was all that could be 
desired. 

The place had never looked more charming for any grown-up enter- 
tainment that I had given. Daisies and roses were everywhere, in 
combination and separately. Bowls of them were about on the veranda; 
daisy chains were hung between the posts and between the columns of 
my pergola in the garden, caught by rosettes of roses. The pedestal of 
the sun-dial was hidden in roses, and the entrance to the refreshment 
tent was garlanded with daisies. 

All the little tables in the tent and about the grounds near it where 
the small folk were to partake of supper had vases of daisies and roses 
in the middle, and bunches of roses tied with ribbon for the girls, and 
boutonniéres of daisies for the boys. Scattered about the grounds 
were various attractions. Under a huge paper Japanese umbrella stood 
a table with the lemonade-bowl and punch-glasses, with some one to 
preside over it who understood the art of tactful suggestion, for I 
didn’t want to have the stomach-aches of other people’s children on my 
conscience the next day. 

There were hammocks and seats and swings under the trees in cool 
places. There were “side-shows,” such as the doll’s house on the 
veranda, the phonograph, the pony and cart in readiness, and the 
tennis-court and putting-clock. No one can tell at just what point 
children will become bored and leave the general game. 

“Qh, let’s begin!” Bobby had exclaimed a dozen times before all 
the guests had arrived, and as we had quite a programme of amusements 
ahead of us, we started as soon as possible. There is nothing like a 
good old favorite to break the ice at a children’s party, and no game 
is ever more popular than a donkey with variations. 

On one side of the veranda hung a sheet with a big daisy drawn 
on it in outline, minus the yellow centre. Blindfolded, the children 
pinned their centres where,.they guessed the right spot to be; of course 
a little girl was the successful one, and she carried off, as a reward 
for her shrewdness in calculation, a pretty daisy pin-cushion. 

Now came a contest that Bobby clamored for; it “took” more with 
the boys than with the girls, but it was fun for all. I had made imita- 
tion strawberries from red cheese-cloth and cotton-wool and green flan- 
nel for the occasion. Every one was given a firm piece of card-board 
about two inches wide, as long as a knife, tied with ribbon on the end 
to add to the looks. All the berries were on one table, and another 
table stood about three yards away. The contest was to see who could 
carry the most berries at one time on the card-board from one table 
to another. The game degenerated or developed successfully, as you 
choose, into wild hilarity before the prize was finally awarded to a boy 
—a strawberry pen-wiper. 

It was now time for a less noisy entertainment and for the feature 
of the afternoon—a flower-hunt. The little people all drew up in line, 
and were very serious when we announced: “ You are each to hunt for 
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your own particular flower, the flower appropriate to the month in 
which you were born, and not to take any other that you find;” and 
then we questioned them about the flowers, to discover who knew which 
was appropriate to the months. The children enjoyed guessing, and 
if our decisions may seem arbitrary, or others can suggest anything 
better, let them do so when they give the same kind of a party. Here 
is our list. As there are no flowers especially suggested by January 
and February, we assigned to them carnations and violets; March, 
tulips; April, lilies; May, daisies; June, roses; July, sweet-pease; Au- 
gust, poppies; September, golden-rod; October, asters; November, 
chrysanthemums; December, holly. 

We all agreed on this distribution, and the children took such a keen 
interest in thinking up the flowers that they were well prepared for the 
hunt and familiar with their individual posies. It had taken me and 
my able assistants some time to prepare for this pastime. We had 
painted innumerable cards with the different flowers. We had made 
posies out of tissue-paper. We had purchased inexpensive trifles with 
flower devices—bonbons and toys—and we had used our brains and 
fingers in every imaginable way to concoct flower schemes. But the 
result paid, we thought, when we saw the children’s pleasure. We had 
hidden the articles everywhere about the grounds, and we started the 
children, each with a little basket, to discover them. 

When the hunt was over and the baskets were handed in, we made 
as equal a distribution as we could of the trophies, and awarded the 
prizes to those who had found the most. The prizes were little growing 
rose-bushes in pots; the pots were dressed in pretty tissue-paper petti- 
coats tied with ribbons. 

“Isn’t it ’most time for the party?” questioned a tot of a thing, 
rather wearily, after the enthusiasm over the prizes had subsided. I 
was puzzled. “Qh, she means the ice-cream; that’s what she calls 
the party, she’s so little!” a sister of a few years’ seniority hastened 
to explain. 

Yes, it was almost time for the refreshments, but there was a cere- 
mony to take place first, and I hurried Lilian off to prepare for it. 
She presently reappeared, most charming to look at, arrayed in a Kate 
Greenaway costume, announcing as she came: 

“Tm Mary, Mary, quite Contrary. Will you all please walk into my 
garden and choose your partners for supper?” 

She led the way to a part of the grounds which had purposely been 
hitherto uninvestigated, and there were discovered, standing in a stiff 
little garden arranged for the purpose, a number of most pretty maids 
in paper-flower dresses, and at their feet the best “ cockle-shells ” that 
we were able to manufacture—large oyster-shells painted with the same 
kinds of flowers as the dresses of the big paper dolls who stood behind. 
The girls chose the paper dolls; the boys, the shells—to use after- 
wards for holding pens and pencils or pins—and those whose shells 
and flower dresses corresponded were partners, and marched together 
to one of the little tables. Perhaps the guests were so pleased with 
eating in the tent and out-of-doors that they were not critical of the 
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very simple repast served; they all seemed to enjoy it. The menu 
consisted of clam broth with whipped cream; creamed chicken in little 
paper cases, with sandwiches rolled and tied with ribbon, and little 
cups of cocoa or milk, as preferred; a salad, which caused much excite- 
ment, made of different kinds of fruit, arranged in the shells of fruits 
—bananas, apples, oranges, and pears—tied up with ribbons. Every 
child chose the fruit he wanted. Ice-cream and strawberries with cake 
were the final course. 

We did not have a Jack Horner pie or any of the old stand-bys fol- 
lowing the supper, but we had something comparatively new and most 
exciting. The end of the garden had been screened, and no one was 
suspicious of the big fir-tree—a veritable Christmas tree—which stood 
there dressed and ready for the after-supper surprise. The children 
formed into couples again and marched to the garden where the tree 
stood, and if it seems to you rather a sacrilege to hgve a summer Christ- 
mas tree, just try it and see if the pleasure the children take in the tree 
doesn’t atone for the shock it may be to your sentiments and associa- 
tions, 

It was such a pretty sight! We had hung daisy chains from bough 
to bough instead of popcorn or tinsel. Bunches of flowers tied with 
ribbons took the place of candles, but mottoes, boxes of candy, and trifles 
for each child hung on the tree, just as on the traditional tree on the 
25th of December. Well, we danced around it, and the boys climbed 
it after the presents had been taken off, and it gave the children much 
more pleasure than a Jack Horner pie, and did not cost any more. 
Our summer Christmas tree was the climax of the party. The children 
put on the motto caps, and those who knew how danced to the music of 
the piano, which had been brought out to the veranda for the occasion. 
There were “ Oats, Pease, Beans ” and “ Ring Around a Rosy ” for the 
babies, and all the regulation games of children’s parties, for these have 
stood the test of generations, and should always be a feature at every 
entertainment for small folk. The sun was sinking and it was time to 
go home before the children realized it, so we knew that our party had 
been a success; and if Bob and I did cast a doubtful look or two after- 
wards at our garden, where some havoc had unavoidably been wrought, 
we knew that Lilian and Bobby were satisfied. What more could a 
twentieth-century parent ask for? . 
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CHAPTER IV 


F course we have our own lit- 
tle stereotyped code of honor 
and morality, laid by on the 
shelf, ready for. use, and in it 
we read vaguely that one may 
not put one’s name to an- 
other’s work, or make money by another’s 
success. Had any one offered to finish for 
me the story to which I should put my name, 
I had refused, though the offer had been made 
by Rudyard Kipling himself. But when a 
ghost finishes your story, what’s to be done? 
As Chloe said, “ What else did the ghost do 
it for?’ She added that of course I must 
send it in. And indeed it seemed to me that 
the matter was at least arguable. Yet I could 
not bring myself to sign my name to the thing. 

Chloe made horseshoes in her forehead, 
and professed herself unable to understand 
my hesitation. 

“Tf the ghost chose to finish your silly 
old story,” she said, “you may be sure it 
wants to see itself in print.” 

“ Over my signature?” 

“Perhaps the ghost is modest, and would 
rather not venture to face the public over 
its own signature till it’s more sure of its tal- 
ents. Yes—that must be it. It’s a mutual 

Begun in HARPER’S BAZAR No. 1, VoL. XXXVI. 











benefit. The ghost wants to see itself print- 
ed. You wanted your story finished. There’s 
no obligation either way.” 

I bit the end of my fountain-pen till it 
cracked. 

“ Suppose we ask Yolande?” said I. Chloe 
laughed. And I wrote to Yolande that even- 
ing. Chloe wrote, too—about a pattern for a 
fichu, I believe—and we posted the letters in 
the village. When we came home we found 
an unattractive working-man slouching by 
our gate. As we approached, he touched his 
hat with a grudging gesture. 

“You the governor?” he inquired. 

I ventured a modest assent. 

“ About these ’ere cottages of yourn, now,” 
said he, “was you thinkin’ of lettin’ e’er a 
one of ’em?” 

“Well, no,” said I, truthful in defiance of 
Chloe’s finger-pressure on my arm. 

“ Because if you was,” said my visitor, rub- 
bing a stubbly chin reflectively, “ you and me 
might hit on a bargain betwixt us. My mis- 
sus an’ me we’re a-lookin’ out for a bit of a 
cottage, so I don’t deceive you, governor.” 

My tenant-aspirant inspired me with little 
admiration and less confidence, but Chloe 
pinched my arm again, and said, 

“Can you do gardening?’ 

“T’m a bricklayer’s laborer by trade, miss,” 


said he. 
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“But if we let you have the cottage we 
should expect you to keep the cottage garden 
tidy.” 

“ Gardening’s all I care for, out of work- 
in’-hours,” said the man, eagerly, “and my 
missus, she’s the same. Dotes on flowers, 
lilies, and roses, and toolips, so she do.” 

“T’ll think of it,” said I, severely non-com- 
mittal, and feigning insensibility as Chloe’s 
fingers tightened almost painfully on my arm. 

“What rent do you want to pay?” she 
asked. 

At the word “want” a shadow of a grin 
passed under the reflective hand that stroked 
the stubble. 

“Two shillings a week was about what we 
thought an honest rent,” was the answer. 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said my wife. 
“Why, the smallest cottage has four rooms. 
We couldn’t let it under four shillings.” 

“ Say three and six, lady. And that’s a lot 
to a working-man.” 

This alacritous acceptance of the raised 
figure should have warned us—lI, indeed, did 
perceive that the man wanted the cottage 
enough to pay the four shillings for it. But 
Chloe said: 

“Very well. Three and six a week—that’s 
nine pounds two a year. When do you want 
to come in?” 

“Our time’s up next Saturday, miss,” said 
the man, “ and we could get our bits of sticks 
moved then. It’s a stiffish rent, miss, is nine 
pun two a year, but there’s the garden. I am 
dead nuts on a bit of garden.” 

“On Saturday, then,” said Chloe, and our 
new tenant left us. I was full of doubts 
and distrusts, which I turned to impart to 
Chloe; but as our gate slammed behind us 
she threw her arms round my neck in a trans- 
port of avaricious enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Len! How splendid! Didn’t I do 
the arithmetic beautifully? Why did we 
never think of letting the cottages before? 
We'll let all the others—three and sixpence 
each—and the big ones ought to fetch more. 
Why, it’s fourteen shillings a week. What a 
heap of money!” 

“What do you propose to buy with it, Mrs. 
Midas?” 

“Time!” she answered, promptly. “ Now 
I sha’n’t feel so wicked if I waste a whole day 
on pottering. Why don’t you write an ode 
or a sonnet or something, about pottering? 
It’s the most glorious thing in the world. 
And this man is going to pay me to potter 


? 
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while he lays bricks. Noble, splendid crea- 
ture!” 

“This man,’ I said, “exactly: we don’t 
even know his name, we haven’t a hint of his 
address. And who are we—land-owners, truly, 
but born potterers, and lacking the education 
accorded to those born to the purple of land- 
lordism—-who are we that we should ask a 
bricklayer’s laborer for references ?” 

“Oh dear!” said she. “I never thought 
of that! Never mind—we can ask him for 
them on Saturday.” 

But on Saturday it was too late. We learn- 
ed, indeed, during the course of the day, our 
tenant’s name, and it was Prosser, than which 
no surname claims a larger share of my 
personal abhorrence; but where was the use 
of asking for references when the moving 
had been effected during the hours immedi- 
ately following the dawn, when our after- 
breakfast expedition to the cottage showed 
us the “ bits of sticks” already dumped down 
on the cottage-garden flower-beds, and a slat- 
ternly drab of a woman carrying them slow- 
ly in? The furniture looked very dirty. 

“Not, I fear, the most desirable of ten- 
ants,” I murmured, as we delicately withdrew. 
“ The furniture looks as if it had come out of 
the dust-bin, and so does the lady.” 

“Oh, don’t be so harsh,” said my wife; 
“remember what our furniture looked like— 
all dusty and forlorn and friendless—when it 
sat outside the Bandbox waiting for the vans. 
And as for the woman, you wouldn’t like any 
one to judge me by how I looked the day we 
moved.” 

“T remember just how you looked,” I said. 
And indeed I did. “My dear, Yolande was 
absolutely right. We are perfect Babes in the 
Wood. We have let our cottage to the ideal- 
ly undesirable tenant. I don’t for a moment 
believe that he is a bricklayer’s laborer! More 
likely a counterfeit-coiner’s journeyman—or 
perhaps a master-thief. He is ideally unde- 
sirable, you are impetuous, and I am weakly 
yielding. You and I together deserve to be 
sat on by a Board. Why can’t we turn our- 
selves, into a limited company and be run, 
together with our little property, by compe- 
tent directors ?” 

“We must try to arrange it,” she answer- 
ed, gayly. “And now cheer up—the Prossers 
will be better when they get straight. That 
girl’s coming to-day,—I must get her room 
ready. You might just clean the front door- 
step—it’s done with hearth-stone, just like 
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the kitchen hearth. It is enough to discour- 
age any girl to come to a house wrapped in 
a mantle of decay, with green mould on the 
door-step. Then afterwards we'll do the 
kitchen together.” 

It was with but half a heart that I collect- 
ed pail, hearth-stone, and house flannel. I 
had to take a scrubbing- brush to the blue 
mould, and I wondered why the favorite 
implement gave me so little joy as I wielded 
it. The sudden arrival of the new maid’s 
box, by Carter Paterson, enlightened me. I 
found myself now working with vigor and en- 
thusiasm. Since she really was coming! I 
knew then that I had never believed she 
would come, and it had seemed futile to 
spread milk-white over the door-step, just for 
Chloe and me, whose eyes its blotted gray 
and moss green had always delighted. Now 
I finished the door-step con amore, and hast- 
ened to the kitchen where Chloe and a ham- 
mer were busy together. I scrubbed the dress- 
ers, and the table, and the deal shelf that 
pulls out under the window. Chloe is always 
wise enough to feed energy with praise—a 
diet too often grudged it. 

“You do scrub beautifully,” she said. “I 
believe you think the brush is nobler than the 
pen.” 

“You see I am an able ‘ performer on the 
instrument,’ as Jane Austen would say.” 

“Dear Jane,” said Chloe. “ There—there’s 
glory for you!” 

She had nailed up a deep flounce of green 
and red chintz along the chimney-piece, and 
another above the windows. A cushion to 
match nestled in the shabby Windsor arm- 
chair we had recently picked up for two and 
threepence in a back street in Deptford. 

“TIsn’t it pretty? Isn’t it cozy, and old- 
fashioned, and farm-housy? If this doesn’t 
make her stay, nothing will! Ill get the 
hearth-rug out of our bed-room. You won’t 
mind, will you? And do put your instru- 
ment away—there’s no more scrubbing, and 
she’ll be here directly. Do you think we could 
bear to let her have two of the brass candle- 
sticks out of the white parlor for this man- 
tel-piece ?” 

“No,” I said, firmly; “there are limits. 
But put up the cake-tins—I polished them 
the other day.” 

The cake-tins were a shining crown to 
the splendor of the chintz flounce. Our crock- 
ery, well spread out upon the two large 
dressers, made a brave show. Our bed-room 
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hearth-rug, also woven of reds and greens, 
showed up the beauty of the chintz flounce, 
which in its turn, by its neat newness, added 
lustre and importance to the hearth-rug. It 
was indeed a beautiful picture—a poem, even, 
set to music by the singing of the new kitchen 
kettle, and I did not grudge the sacrifice of 
the parlor table-cloth to the completion of 
that radiant harmony. 

We had our lunch in a very great hurry, so 
as to get the plates washed up before our 
new servant came. By two o’clock all was 
ready. Ever since the joyous day when in 
my well-ironed frock-coat I had gone forth 
and engaged a servant, Chloe had ventured, 
day by day, on more and more daring prep- 
arations for the maid’s arrival, and Chloe 
had dragged me with her. We had cleaned 
the white parlor—when we had a servant we 
could afford to sit in a parlor. We had laid 
down a rug or two on the red and white 
marble of the hall, and hung two or three old 
prints on the dull brown of its walls. We 
set out some oak chairs and the old elm 
kneading-trough in it by way of furniture. 
We had put up dimity curtains in the new 
maid’s bed-room: Chloe insisted on these, not 
beeause she admired the material, but because . 
“dimity ” is such a nice word—the born sis- 
ter of lavender, and tall presses, and well- 
scrubbed boards, and patch-work quilts. We 
had a patch-work quilt—the gift of a gaunt 
great-aunt of mine—and we sacrificed it to 
the fitness of things, and let it live with the 
dimity curtains. Chloe adorned the dimity- 
covered dressing-table with a smart new pin- 
cushion with blue bows, and set a blue jug 
of pink roses on the broad window-sill. Our 
servant’s bed-room was as pretty as paint. I 
said so, and Chloe said: 

“Nonsense! it’s only conventionally cor- 
rect. All good girls’ rooms in books are like 
this—if they’re servants; if they’re young la- 
dies it is muslin instead of dimity. And the 
pin-cushion is sometimes pink—you put let- 
ters under it when you run away, you know.” 

“T hope the roses aren’t just the touch too 
much,” I said; “we mustn’t spoil her.” 

“Roses spoil nobody.” 

“ Or make her think us lunatics.” 

“We are that,” said Chloe, “and it’s bet- 
ter to recognize frankly that concealment is 
impossible. No one could live with us a 
month and not see how silly we are. It’s 
better not to try to break things to people. 
Let her know the worst at once. If she 
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doesn’t have to waste her mental energies on 
finding out our follies, she may use them to 


perceive our virtues. I sometimes can’t help 
thinking that we really are rather nice.” 

No courtier expecting a visit from his sov- 
‘ereign ever awaited the monarch’s advent with 
half the anxious embarrassment that was ours 
as, I in flannels and Chloe in soft muslin, 
we sat in the wicker chairs by the front porch, 
with our books and our work-basket, in an at- 
mosphere of elegant leisure, ayant lair de 
rien, just as if we sat there idly every day 
of the week. 

At half past three the white smoke of the 
down train clouded the blue above our wil- 
low-trees. Chloe put her hand to her heart. 

“Tf I faint, don’t be surprised. But you 
must pretend to be! Don’t let her think 
fainting’s a habit of mine. All the other 
servants came to us and they went, and there 
it was. But this is a crisis—an epoch.” 

“That’s because you feel that she’s going 
to stay,” I said; “her personality is influen- 
cing yours, as she comes down the lane.” 

Breaking a silence full of emotion came 
the click of the front gate. 

“ Courage!” I murmured. 

“My heart’s in my’ mouth,” said she. 

“T must have mislaid it. Give it back at 
once td 

“How can you talk nonsense at a solemn 
moment like this? No—don’t come with me. 
I'll face the danger alone!” 

I saw her meet the new servant and lead 
her into the house. 

It was an anxious time. I could not read, 
and I was trying to go on with Chloe’s 
duster-hemming when she came back, with 
bright eyes and no horseshoes on her brow. 

“ She’s a dear,” said my wife, “ and so are 
you. And I was quite right about the roses 
and the pin-cushion. When I took her into 
the bed-room she looked quite blank, and 
then she said: 

“¢ This is the spare room, I suppose, mum.’ 
And I said, ‘ No, it’s yours.’ And she just 
said, ‘ Well!’ and sniffed at the roses. And she 
came down almost directly. Oh, what beau- 
tiful things clean caps and aprons are! And 
she’s getting the tea, Len. And she likes the 
kitchen. And she said it was like their 
kitchen at home. I do believe she’s going 
to be nice!” 

She was. Chloe and I had simplified our 
lives, as people always do when their own 
hands supply their wants. Mary accepted 
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Chloe’s assistance for two.days, and then gen- 
tly but firmly declined further help. 

“Why,” she said, “I could do the work 
here with one hand behind me! You go 
along, mum, and play the pianna, and mess 
about with the flowers, or make your pretty 
pictures.” 

The change in our lives was like the change 
from a stormy night in mid-ocean to the 
midsummer calm of a daisied meadow. The 
house was always neat and clean, and yet 
there was time for everything. I wrote now, 
sometimes we went to town when we wanted 
to go, orders grew, and prosperity seemed, like 
the rainbow, to be waiting for us at the end 
of the next field. It was a happy breathing- 
space. Yolande wrote, fully endorsing Chloe’s 
view, and insisting that the ghost would cer- 
tainly not have been silly enough to write half 
a story unless it had wanted to see it in print, 
and recommending us to leave the galleys 
conveniently lying about in the more haunt- 
ed-looking parts of the Red House, so that 
the ghost might, if it pleased, correct its own 
proofs. So we sent off the story, and the 
editor wrote to me. I got his letter at break- 
fast, and I threw it over to Chloe across the 
tea-tray. 

“Fortune smiles at last,” said I. “ Here’s 
to the ghost!” and I drank its health in boil- 
ing tea. 

The letter had all the beauty of simplicity. 

“Dear sir,” it said, “ your story, ‘The Re- 
turn,’ to hand. It is quite satisfactory, and 
if you care to supply a series of six, in the 
same style, we could, I think, find room for 
them in the magazine during next year.” 
The editor said something vague but pleasant 
about terms, and added that he was faithfully 
mine, and the letter concluded with the name 
of. a very lucky man. 

“Tt is my name at the foot,” I said. “ This 
piece of luck has happened to me! It ought 
to have been addressed to Messrs. Ghost & 
Co., oughtn’t it? Aid me, ye powers! Six 
stories!” 

“Tn the same style,” said Chloe, getting up 
from the tea-tray and coming behind me to 
pull my ears in sheer gladness of heart. “ Are 
you going to imitate the ghost’s style, Len?” 

I did not answer. 

She rested her chin on my shoulder. 

“Of course you write much better than 
the ghost,” she said, hastily; “but he does 
say the same style.” 2 

“T have written stories before—and I can 
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do it again, I suppose,” said I. “I only hap- 
pened to get stuck with that story. I should 
have finished it all right if the ghost hadn’t 
interfered. I wish to goodness she’d let it 
alone!” 

Chloe took her chin from my shoulder, and 
went back to the tea-tray. 

“Will you have another cup?” she said, 
‘coldly. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

She did not answer. 

Then I caught at my lost temper and se- 
cured it. I laughed. 

“ What,” I said, “take part with a nasty 
stuck-up ghost against your own husband—so 
talented, yet so modest? If I am to have a 
rival let it be flesh and blood, and not a ghost 
whose head I cannot punch, whose back I 
cannot horsewhip!” 

“Well, then,” she said, trying to balance 
a teaspoon on the milk-jug, “ I think the ghost 
only meant to be kind, and I don’t like to 
hear you speak as if you thought it had no 
business to interfere.” 

“T see,” I said, slowly. 

She flashed a quick glance at me. “ Yes,” 
she said, “I see you see. Here’s luck to the 
six stories!” 

It was in the morning after one of Mary’s 
evenings out that she came to Chloe and 
said, 

“Please, mum, are those your cottages 
along by the garden wall?” 

Chloe smiled, scenting another tenant. 

“Yes,” she said. “ Do you know any one—” 

“Well, mum,” said Mary, “I think it’s no 
more but right that you should know it.” 

Chloe said, “ What?’ 

Mary replied: “ Why, their goings-on! I 
see him last night, as I come in, as drunk as 
drunk, lying all over the front garden, and 
I went down this morning to have another 
look.” 

“ And was he still there—all over the front 
garden?” I asked. 

“No, sir, not him, but everything else you 
can think of. But I won’t say not a word 
more, sir; but it’s not respectable, and I 
thought you ought to know, sir. You’re that 
innocent, sir, if you’ll excuse me saying so. 
I know you won’t believe no harm of any one 
till you have caught ’em at it. You just 
go and look, sir, that’s all.” 

Chloe and I walked down the garden path, 
hand in hand, in agitated silence. Not till 
we were safe hidden under the twisted quince- 
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tree did we dare to look at each other. Then 
we sat down in the long grass expressly to 
laugh at our ease. 

“And the worst of it is it’s true,” Chloe 
said. “You are innocent. No—don’t be of- 
fended. I’m afraid I am, too. We are Babes 
in the Wood, Len, just as Yolande said, and 
Mary has the sense to see it.” 

I murmured something about references. 

“Yes, I know you said so, and I know it’s 
my fault; but other things are yours. You 
are innocent. Don’t deny it. Oh, Len, we 
ought to be living in a villa, and paying 
proper little calls, and giving proper little 
dinners, and decorating our dinner table with 
proper little cut flowers in proper little cut- 
glass vases, and when we dined alone the 
fishmonger would send in two proper little 
whitings with their proper little tails in their 
mouths, and we should have roast chicken, 
and it would be minced the next day, and 
everything would go by dull, beautiful, prop- 
er little clock-work, and you would say what 
a good manager I was, because we neither 
of us should have any idea what good man- 
agement really meant. We're failures, Len. 
We haven’t the wit to run a great estate.” 

“Tn fact,” I said, “ we’ve bitten off a larger 
chunk than we can chew.” 

“Don’t be vulgar!” 

“Tm not—I’m trying to be American.” 

“You’re not succeeding. They don’t talk 
like that. I knew an American once. He was 
the nicest—” 

“T know. He thought you were the nicest. 
Why didn’t you marry him?’ 

“ Because he was rich, and it’s my destiny 
to ruin a poor man. Len, I wish I wasn’t 
such an idiot!” 

“Or that I wasn’t. That would do just as 
well. But don’t let’s weep about it yet. 
Perhaps Mary exaggerated. Our tenant may 
merely have been in a fit. No known system 
of manorial management can avert fits among 
the tenantry.” 

“But she said, ‘You go and look, that’s 
all!’ ” 

“ Well,” said I, rising, “I will go and look. 
Will you come?” 

“No,” said she. 
will, of course.” 

And we went. 

Outside the red wall of our garden is a 
strip of ground bounded by a hawthorn 
hedge, and at the end of this stand the two 
cottages. We passed along the winding shrub- 


“T’m frightened. Yes, I 
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bery-walk—by reason of its darkness the only 
path of our garden whereon the weeds were 
not breast-high—and so, pushing through the 
tall-standing weeds, dock and nettle, sow- 
thistle and cow-parsley, of the cottage garden, 
to the square of ground that stands between 
our two cottages and the road. Here were 
no juicy green upstanding weeds, graceful in 
their arrogant victory over flowers and fruits. 
The green weeds were trampled down to a 
damp, yellow, sodden mass, sordid and evil- 
smelling. Old meat-cans, sardine-tins, bro- 
ken boots, decayed brooms, and battered sauce- 
pans were strewn around, “like flowers at 
a festival.” Dirty rags festooned the faded 
blue of the railings; the family linen, wetted 
but not washed, hung on the elder-bushes, 
whose white blossoms drooped degraded under 
the foul burden. A very dirty blanket hung 
out of the bed-room window, and on the door- 
step, among dust and flue, bones, crusts, and 
the miscellaneous sweepings of a filthy floor, 
three indescribably unengaging children, with 
dirty noses, were playing, moodily, and with- 
out smiles. Their playthings were a_ blade 
bone of mutton, two muddy clothes-pegs, and 
a dead mouse. 

Chloe is absurdly fond of children, but— 
or, perhaps, therefore—she turned away with 
a shudder. We went home boiling with in- 
dignation, but in the crucible of our thought 
our rage, as it cooled, left as precipitate the 
unmistakable consciousness of our own in- 
competence. True, as Chloe said, it was she 
who had accepted a tenant so manifestly un- 
desirable—lured by a bait of fourteen shil- 
lings a month. She had done it, but I had 
stood by and let it be done. Now, however, I 
must act. I would act. Was it, I wonder, an 
inexcusable cowardice or a wise discretion 
which led me to refrain from giving Mr. 
Prosser notice in a personal interview? I 
wrote to him, and bade him leave my cottage 
at the end of the week. But at the end of 
the week he was still there, and on the Mon- 
day evening, as Chloe and I wandered in the 
green forest of weeds and flowers that was 
our garden, the spell of its silence was broken 
for us by the sound of Mr. Prosser’s voice, 
uplifted in one of the less agreeable comic 
songs of the year before the year before last. 

I went down at once to give him, person- 
ally, that notice to quit which I found him 
in no fit state to receive. Another call, in 
the morning, found my tenant conscious in- 
deed, but little amenable. 
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“T gave you written notice to quit last 
week,” said I. “ How is it you’ve not gone?” 

Mr. Prosser, unshaved, without tie, collar, 
or boots, settled his head between his shoul- 
ders, and said he didn’t know anything about 
no notice. 

“Well, anyhow,” said I, “you’ve got to 
clear out now. I want the cottage.” 

“Right you are, sir,” said he, “ but there 
must be proper notice give an’ took.” 

“T give you notice now,” said I, “ and while 
I am here, suppose you hand over the rent.” 

Then my tenant drew himself up, and ut- 
tered these memorable words: 

“T’m a yearly tenant, I am, and I pays 
on quarter-day, and six months’ notice is 
what I’m entitled to. ‘ Nine pun two a year,’ 
your missus said.” 

“Very well. I shall consult my solicitor,” 
I said, and turned away helpless. I didn’t 
know—how should I, though I had kicked 
my heels, briefless, in the Inner Temple for 
at least two years—whether he was entitled 
to that or anything else. 

I wrote to my solicitor. I had never had 
a solicitor before, but I acquired one at once 
—an old chum. He wrote me three pages 
of advice, in which a writ of ejectment loom- 
ed large. But his private opinion, as I read 
it between the lines, seemed to be that I had 
got myself into a tight place by my own folly, 
and had better trust to time to get me out 
of it. 

Our garden’s peace was broken. We never 
knew now when the hoarse, raucous voice of 
our tenant might desecrate the moonlit still- 
ness with coarse echoes of transpontine music- 
halls. The knowledge of Mr. Prosser’s near- 
ness seemed to smirch the clean sweetness of 
life. The very jasmine stars seemed less 
white for the presence of our tenant’s sordid 
ménage on the other side of our red wall. 
And Mary, day by day, tormented us with 
fresh tales of what was being said in the vil- 
lage of our tenant’s antecedents and charac- 
ter, and, by implication, of ours. And all 
the time my inability to set steadily to work 
was fretting at my self-control. It is like 
a mouse gnawing at the cord of life—the 
longing to work, and the inability to conquer 
the thousand tiny obstacles that fate erects— 
fate, backed by one’s own folly in having 
“bitten off a larger chunk than one can 
chew ”;—I still think that a most excellent 
phrase, and not vulgar, only homely, going 
straight to the mark as the homely expression 
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of a great truth may be permitted to do. 
Chloe was worried also—her editors were 
clamoring for the illustrations which she was 
now incapable of working at. And Mr. Pros- 
ser was a live blister, and, like a blister, he 
hurt more and more the longer we had to 
bear with him. 

I was sitting in our little work-room one 
morning, pen in hand, hardly able to meet 
with a confident eye the white paper that, 
as I stared at it, seemed to stare at me in re- 
turn—to stare rudely, contemptuously, in the 
confident superiority of its fulfilment of its 
destiny, as opposed to my manifest inability 
to fulfil mine. It was waiting to be writ- 
ten on, and no one could ask more of it. And 
I was waiting to write on it; and a good deal 
more than mere waiting was obviously de- 
manded of me by our financial circumstances, 
and my own self-respect. The six stories— 
“in the style of the ghost ”—I longed to get 
them written with a longing more desperate 
than the longing of the lover for his mis- 
tress, the mother for her child. Though more 
desperate, it had not, however, the force of 
these natural desires, because it was not a 
desire for the thing in itself—not a desire 
to achieve, to attain—but depended for its 
vitality on a secondary motive. I longed 
to write the stories because I wanted the 
money they would bring to me. The longing 
was keen enough to be painful, not strong 
enough to get itself satisfied. So I sat idle, 
and drew fancy portraits of Chloe on the 
blotting-paper. I turned it over hastily, as 
I heard her footstep on the kitchen floor, 
and I was bending over a virgin quarto page 
rimmed with unsoiled pink when. she came 
in. 

I drew my breath in sharply. Her face, 
her eyes, her whole bearing announced dis- 
aster unspeakable. 

“What is it?’ I cried, and I am sure 
I must have turned pale. 

“Len, do you love me?” she asked, clasp- 
ing her hands with a charming dramatic 
movement. 

“ Better than my life, of course,” I said, 
hurriedly, “but I’m just starting on this 
story, and if it’s some domestic detail—” 

“ No, it can’t wait,” said she, sitting down 
on the edge of the table, “ and it’s not a vari- 
ation on the domestic theme. It’s the theme 
itself. Len—it’s all over!” 

“ What's all over?” 

“Everything. She’s going to leave.” 
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“ Why ” 
“T don’t know. I was too upset to ask 
her. I just came to you.” 


I resisted an impulse to put aside the six 
remunerative stories and spend the rest of 
the day in consoling my wife. 

“T don’t know what it is. .We’ve been nice 
to her, I’m sure! She likes us—at least I 
thought she did. It’s Destiny—it’s like Mae- 
terlinck—whatever we do turns out all any- 
how. There’s a curse upon us!” 

“Speak for yourself,’ I said, cheerfully. 
“You may be cursed, though it’s barely po- 
lite of you to say so, but I am blessed above 
all that live, I’m blessed if I’m not—since 
you—” 

She stamped her foot. “Don’t you see,” 
she said, “it’s serious, horribly serious? I 
wish I had never come here. I wish we were 
back in the Bandbox—there! Now crow 
over me, and tell me you told me so all the 
time!” 

I told her something quite different, and 
presently, when we were calmer, I said, 

“ At least we may as well know why she’s 
going.” 

“T’ll ask her,” said Chloe, drying her eyes. 
“Tt’s probably Prosser. If I were you I 
should just take him by the shoulders and 
turn him out. You’re quite strong enough.” 

“Yes, and have an action for assault and 
a hundred pounds damages,” said I, wise with 
the wisdom of my solicitor. “Go and ask her. 
Perhaps it’s not Prosser. Even he, fiend with- 
out references as he is, can’t be responsible 
for everything. Perhaps she’s seen the 
ghost.” 

I had completed a fancy sketch of Mary 
giving notice, and alleging her reasons, by 
unmistakable gestures indicating the ghost, 
in the background, when Chloe returned. 

“ Well?” said I. 

“ Well?” said she. 

“Have you found out?’ 

“Tt’s all right,” said Chloe, with a sigh 
of deep relief. “ We haven’t done anything. 
She is awfully fond of us—but she mus/ 
go.” 

“ Why?” 

“She’s going to marry the baker.” 

“ Lucky man!” 

“It’s a love-affair,” said Chloe—“ the pret- 
tiest story. They couldn’t marry before be- 
cause he wasn’t well enough off, and now an 
uncle has left him some money, arid he’s 
bought a partnership.” 
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“And how long have they beeen waiting 
for each other? How many long years of 
priceless constancy, tried like gold in the 
furnace ¢” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said Chloe, blush- 
ing, as I live; “she’s only known him for a 
month. But servants are expeditious as the 
wind in matters of the heart.” 

“Charles Reade: Hard Cash—yes. Well, 
it’s hard on us.” 

“But it’s very nice for them,” said my 
wife. “You ought to feel ever so much 
sympathy with lovers!” 

“T do,” said I, “especially when they are 
married and live in a house miles too big 
for them.” 

“Oh, Len,” she said, “are you really so 
very sorry for yourself?” 

“Tm just as sorry for myself as you are 
for me.” 


TWO WINDS 
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“ And I’m just as sorry for you as you can 
possibly be for yourself. Where had we got 
to?’ 

“We had got to Mary’s marrying the baker, 
and your not minding been left without a 
servant because of your admiration for the 
beauty of constant love.” 

“Let’s go into the garden and finish talk- 
ing about it.” 

“T could talk all day about love and con- 
stancy,” said I, “but my story—” 

“ Bother the story!” said she, “ and it’s not 
love I want to talk about, unless you can’t 
keep off the subject. It’s advertisements, and 


registry-offices, and Prosser.” 

So we went into the garden, and talked. 

The garden chooses one’s subjects for one, 
and it would not listen to any of Chloe’s 
It was more tolerant of mine. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


subjects. 





THE TWO WINDS 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


The North Wind smote me, mal prepense, 


Gnawing my soul with toothless jaw, 


Till cursed I: “ Monster! 


Get thee hence! 


Thy loneliness, thy nature’s Law.” 


The South’s dear breath my lonely heart 
Warmed to a touch of Earth Content, 

Despite its uncompanioned part: 
“Stay!” sighed I: “God a friend hath sent!” 
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Sweetheart, comes laugh- \\ ¢ 


ing April now 


Love— 


My April, come to me! 


To tight the Winter’s wrong; 
And back to the forsaken bough 
The bluebird comes with 
And, rivals of the stars above, 
Stars in the grass you see; 

So, like your namesake, April, 


song : 


She brings the blossom to the 
vine,— 
A token fresh and new; 


She fills the crocus cup with 


wine,— 


A pledge that she is 
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She sends the sun- 
shine after rain,— 

A golden augury: 

Sweetheart, and must I plead in 
vain? 


My April, come to me! 












O, Winter lies upon my heart 


A dreariness and woe: 


It needs but your dear smile to start 
The buds of hope to blow; 
§ \| It needs but your sweet lips to 
bri 
\ ng 


The message that shall be 
Like April’s own, all love 
and Spring: 
My April, come 
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Deland 


HERE are very few 
+ men and women 

who, between the 
ages of sixty and seventy 
years, escape a certain 
humiliating experience, 
which is known as being 
“laid on the shelf.” If 
their children’s affection- 
ate hands lift them to this 
dusty eminence, the ex- 
perience may come a little 
before sixty; if they climb 
up to it themselves (with 
some slight assistance from 
nephews and nieces), the 
unpleasant moment is generally postponed, 
because, not recognizing that in virtue of 
years the shelf is where they really belong, 
they refuse to take their place upon it. How- 
ever, sooner or later all of us (unless we are 
of the elect) find ourselves upon the shelf— 
a narrow, uncomfortable platform, generally 
dark and dingy, with the single advantage of 
height, which enables us to look down upon 
the next generation with bitterness or pity, 
or both. 

One very curious thing about people who 
are thus packed away—just as one packs 
away unappreciated wedding-presents because 
there is a certain sentiment about them, or 
inartistic portraits of plain ancestors that 
human decency will not destroy, or shabby 
Bibles with loose leaves, which superstition 
preserves behind rows of newer volumes 
which perhaps deny the truths the poor old 
broken-back books inculcated in their stiff 
youth—the human creatures who are shelved, 
because sentiment or decency or superstition 
will not permit their destruction, these use- 
























less persons do not always know that 
they are on the shelf. They still pre- 
sume—we still presume (let us sup- 
pose that we have reached at least-the be- 
ginning of the shelf age!) to dictate, and ar- 
range, and lay down the law, in both morals 
and manners, for the younger folk. Indeed, 
the first symptom of the shelf period is a dog- 
matism as to what is right; the second is a 
deep melancholy in regard to things as they 
are; society, the church, the world are going 
rapidly to the dogs; it was not so when we 
were young! 

There is, of course, a certain pleasure in 
this second symptom of the shelf, because it 
gives the shelved an opportunity to thank 
God that they are not as other men are. But, 
on the whole, the pain is greater than the 
pleasure. When we express our appreciation 
of the past, and some silly young person gig- 
gles, we feel a helpless irritation which is 
very uncomfortable. Indeed, it is this indif- 
ference of the young person to our opinions 
and ideals which first opens our eyes to the 
shelf; and once we know where we are, the 
pain begins. 

It- is only our pain, however; these young 
folk whom we reproach and scold are not un- 
happy. If it amuses us to criticise them, to 
say, “It was not so when we were your age,” 
to prophesy dark things for the girls because 
they ride horseback astride or raise their 
voices unduly, or for the boys because of their 
outrageous slang and their preposterous man- 
ners; if we enjoy mourning over them, our 
kitidly young folk do not begrudge us, 
perched up as we are on our shelves, what 
little fun we can get out of our forebodings. 
No, the pain is not for them; it is for us; for 
us, turning and stretching about on our 
shelves, peering down from our dusty heights, 
ignored, smiled at (do not let us say laughed 
at—though such a thing has been known), 
tutored even, instructed, if you please! in 
methods, or manners, or morals, by these— 
infants! these babes that we have brought up, 
and cherished, and—and spanked (and we 
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would like to repeat part of the programme 
now if the opportunity were afforded us). 

This is the time of the real growing-pains 
of life; but they come, not to those who 
grow, but to those who are outgrown. Prob- 
ably they are at their worst when we have 
just reached the shelf, but do not know it. 
It is a period of helpless struggle; we are be- 
wildered and very much hurt because some 
fine day the young fry smile good-naturedly 
at each other over one of our wise sayings, 
and then go their own gait. It is their way 
of saying, “ You are on the shelf, dears; now 
don’t bother us!” The blank and angry as- 
tonishment of the shelved at this frank in- 
formation breaks out in vehement denial of 
the fact. Like the borrower of the kettle 
who declared that it was eracked when he got 
it, whole when he sent it back, and that he 
never borrowed the old kettle, anyway, so 
the shelved cry out that the shelf is the 
wisest place in the world, that they are not 
on it, and that there is no shelf, anyway! 

Of course such denial is perfectly useless; 
yet it seems to be one of the ways in which 
we human creatures meet this dreadful 
moment of revelation. There are only three 
ways to meet it, and we must choose one or 
the other of them. The first is this of denial 
of the shelf,—a course often taken by fathers 
and mothers even while they are reaching out 
and pulling up some reluctant child to sit 
beside them in the dust and gloom. This 
way makes daily life just about as miserable 
as it can be—apart from absolute sin, which 
is, of course, entirely another matter. 

The second way is to sit down quietly and 
contemplate the shelf; weigh its pain as 
against its coniforts,—for it has comforts: it 
escapes modern responsibilities because it 
does not believe in them; it gives self-satis- 
faction, which is always pleasant, though in- 
compatible with progress; and it is agreeably 
tolerant because it is indifferent. If such 
comfort seems good to us, let us frankly choose 
the shelf, climbing up to it with dignity and 








dusted, and 
ting the sunshine 
rest on it, but nev- 
er, never inviting 
any one to sit beside 
us! This candid and 
good-natured acceptance 
of the situation, which 
permits the younger 
generation to have its 
own views, is at least 
harmless, and it robs 
the shelf of much of its 
misery. But of course 
it is the end of useful- 
ness, and of the pain 
and joy of human sym- 





pathies. 

There is still the 
third way of meeting 
the shelf; it begins 


with honest acknow- 
ledgment that the shelf 
is where we really be- 
long. The reason that 
we belong there is that 
our ideals are not in 
harmony with the meth- 
ods and manners and morals of the day. Life 
as it is is too complicated and too puzzling 
for our simpler views and theories; the for- 
mule with which we solved our problems even 
twenty-five years ago do not work now. Take, 
as a single example of the change in methods, 
domestic service as it presents itself to the 
housekeeper to-day: the patriarchal rela- 
tion between employer and employed which 
our mothers and grandmothers knew is gone; 
we may not like to admit it, but facts de- 
clare it. Furthermore, it is useless to try 
to revive this old relationship, to insist 
upon our personal responsibility for, let us 
say, the morals of the women in our kitchens. 
If we do so insist, we are wounded by a new 
ideal which practically, and sometimes ac- 
tually, bids us mind our own business; that 
ideal is personal freedom, and the change 
which it has brought about in domestic 
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methods is probably obvious to every em- 
ployer of labor who has reached the age 
of fifty. 

The change in manners comes home 
to every father and mother whose boys 
are in college, and whose girls are out 
of short skirts. Don’t we know it, we 
mothers or aunts, nodding at each other 
from our shelves—sighing and shaking 
our heads, gossiping over our teacups 
about A.’s girl’s bold looks, or B.’s girl’s 
hoydenish ways, or C.’s girl’s scandalous 
behavior with young men? As for the 
young men, from the beginning the ad- 
justment of the relation between the fa- 
ther and his grown son has been difficult 
and sometimes painful; but when it is 
complicated by the boy’s bad manners, it 
is infinitely more difficult. The boy is a 
conceited jackass! so his father says, his 
own manners for the moment in abey- 
ance. Why, bless my heart! the cub ac- 
tually declines to vote the ticket that his 
father approves; and he has ideas of his 
own as to the office or the shop, and he 
expresses them with a clumsy obstinacy 
that makes the older man say hard things 
that he regrets half an hour afterwards. 

“Tf I had spoken to my father as you 
speak to me,” he says, with futile energy, 
“something would have happened, sir!” 
And the boy replies with great good- 
nature, “Granddad must have been a 
pill!’—Which does not tend to restore 
the equilibrium of reverence and love be- 
tween these two. Manners play no part 
in the lad’s ideal, which, crudely express- 
ed, is simply honesty—the speaking ex- 
actly what he thinks. 

There is still another change which 
forces upon us the recognition of the 
shelf—the indifference of the younger 
generation to our ideals in what might 
be called the minor moralities. The 





youngsters begin by frankly announcing 
that they do not believe what we believe; 
then they hew out for themselves 
strange ethical heresies. The boys of 
C. T. U. mothers order cases of beer sent 
to their rooms. The girls take Sunday 
mornings for their mending, and play 
golf with their brothers in the after- 
noon; to the remonstrance of the shelf 
they reply, calmly, “ What is the harm?” 
They can see the harm of a lie or a mean- 
ness; but fresh air, exercise, etc., etc.—? 
Rot! says the boy (or, horrible to re- 
late, even the girl). 

Perhaps we might sum up these 
changes by saying that in methods the 
new ideal is personal freedom; in manners 
it is personal honesty; and in the lesser 
morals it is personal conviction. 

Very few men and women who have 
passed middle age can candidly rehearse 
such changes and not recognize that they 
have been left behind by the procession ; 
and following the recognition comes the 
cruel moment of climbing up to the shelf! 
Yet before we settle down upon it, turn- 
ing our backs upon all growth, might it 
not be well to try to get the point of 
view of these hurrying, careless, younger 
folk? It is not always easy to do this, 
but it is possible, because we can under- 
stand them, having been young; whereas 
it is not possible for them to understand 
us. Hence the effort must be all on our 
side. 

Nothing will help us more in this effort 
than the memory of certain days, thirty 
or thirty-five years ago. . . . Looking back 
upon those days, we shall discover that 
the children’s indifference to our opinions 
is but the echo of our indifference to the 
opinions of the preceding generation. 
We, to be sure, generally held our 
tongues, whereas our young people ex- 
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press their indifference with brutal dis- 
tinctness. We know now just how they 
felt, the fathers and mothers whose theo- 
ries we thought so hopelessly behind the 
times. How our emancipated youth must 
have tried them, how our (now) old- 
fashioned views must have pained them! 
Perhaps we never quite appreciate the 
dear dead people who upon their shelves 
loved us in our raw youth, as we do when 
we wince under the careless sincerities 
of our children. With appreciation 
comes, of course, regret for duties left 
undone and privileges overlooked. Any 
life which has evolved a high ideal must 
know this sting of remorse; many an 
elderly man or woman groans over the 
stabs he or she gave in youth. There is 
no use in enlarging on such pain; none 
of the elderly folk sitting restless and 
unhappy on their shelves but know it 
too well—regret—regret! Yet miserable 
as it is, regret will be of enormous value 
if it makes us realize that the generation 
which wounds us to-day is just as kind 
and just as honest as was our generation, 
when with good-natured complacency it 
lifted its old fogies on to their shelves. 
If we once get this thought clearly in our 
minds, we shall at least be able to believe 
in the good intentions of our young peo- 
ple, in spite of their extraordinary ways 
and views. 

This third way of accepting the shelf, 
with the spur of imagination rowelling 
our sore hearts, is far from comfortable, 
but it is our only salvation. To begin 
with, it will not let us pull the young 
person up to us for company; neither will 
it allow us to be indifferent to what we 
must deplore. We cannot help being anx- 
ious, perhaps even being unhappy, over 
what we see going on about us. New 
methods will not seem easy, new man- 





ners will not seem admirable, new moral- 


ities will not seem right. 
we shall be hopeful. . . . 
Take this matter of the change in do- 
mestic methods: if we look hard enough, 
we shall see a certain value in the self- 
respect which is springing out of the new 
conditions of restlessness and discontent. 
It is not comfortable for employers to 
have employees demanding greater free- 
dom; but the open mind will admit that 
it may be comfortable for the employees, 
it will even admit that such demands 
may result in better social conditions, 
and, after a while, in better citizenship,— 
for the ideal of freedom hidden in the 
discomfort and transition is very noble. 
In the manners of our young people 
the ideal is not always so obvious; yet 
again, if we take the trouble to look, 
we generally find ground for hopefulness. 
We will never admit that A.’s girl’s be- 
havior is beautiful, but we shall discern 
in it a certain rebound from the en- 
forced and almost inevitably insincere 
demureness of our girlhood; B.’s daugh- 
ter, bareheaded, barearmed, swaggering 
across the golf-links, brown, muscular, 
vigorous, is not a pretty or dainty vision; 
the bloom and softness of girlhood, as we 
used to think of it, are gone; to speak 
frankly, she is not nearly so pretty as 
we were at her age. And her language! 
her slang! When B.’s girl (and the B.s 
are nice people, as everybody knows) 
cries out, on making a bad stroke, “ Holy 
smoke! what a bum swat!” we, up on our 
shelves, shudder and feel that the world, 
as we knew it, is certainly coming to an 
end. No, B.’s daughter is not our ideal; 
but the spurred imagination must sug- 
gest to us that though slang is not lovely, 
neither is it sinful, and that years will 
probably bring grammar as well as a 
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sense of fitness; and, most of all, imagi- 
nation will suggest that B.’s girl is not 
going to be the nervous invalid that her 
tiresome, complaining mother is; it may 
even picture to us her hearty, healthy 
children—though that is looking pretty 
far ahead, for B.’s girl is an unromantic 
little soul, the more’s the pity! 

As for C.’s daughters—* out, if you 
please, until one o’clock at night in a 
canoe with the D. boys!—what is their 
mother thinking of except, of course, 
poor woman, she probably can’t manage 
them; girls do anything they please now- 
adays! Imagine our mothers allowing 
such performances!” Well, well! our mo- 
thers come in for a little praise, it seems, 
by contrast; but when we were as old 
as ©.’s girls we did not praise their old- 
fashioned ways. Only, unlike C.’s girls, 
and B.’s and A.’s, we were silent, except 
to each other; these new girls speak out! 
And who shall say that their candor is 
not better than our timidity? Oh yes, 
scandalous, of course, that canoe busi- 
ness; yet see the other side: Look at the 
simple, wholesome, candid relations he- 
tween our boys and girls; no squashy 
sentimentality, no silly flirtatious ro- 
mancing, almost no sex consciousness. 
This lack of the romantic instinct is not 
beautiful; it is, perhaps, not entirely 
normal—the pendulum has swung too far 
the other way; but can one look at the 
young man and the young woman of to- 
day, straightforward, clean - thoughted 
young people, and not be filled with a cer- 
tain admiration and hopefulness? 

As for the boy and his father, when 
one gets one’s breath after hearing a 
grandfather called a “ pill,” it is general- 
ly to cry out indignantly at the lack of 
reverence which is such a characteristic 
of our day. When a lad, discussing this 





or that with his father, remarks, not im- 
pertinently, but earnestly, “You don’t 
know what you’re talking about, gov- 
ernor!” it does seem as though the bot- 
tom had dropped out of everything. 
“He speaks as though to an equal,” the 
pained and angry listener declares. So 
he does; and it is a shock. Yet let the 
father and mother beware how they light- 
ly refuse such equality; below, in the 
boy’s honest mind, is no shadow of dis- 
respect; only an uncouth friendliness, 
which may easily be shocked into resent- 
ment if ordered to shape itself into the 
conventional and certainly more estheti- 
cally pleasing respect with which we used 
to address our fathers. We wish, how- 
ever, to be treated as superiors and not 
as equals. And why? In all honesty, are 
most fathers and mothers superior to 
these frank and wholesome young people 
in anything except their obvious years 
and the burden of sad or mean ex- 
periences? If age is our only claim to 
superiority, if we can demand reverence 
merely on the ground of having lived 
longer, we had best lie low, like Brer 
Rabbit, and hope the boys will not find 
us out. Age, per se, may claim tender- 
ness and pity, but not respect; that only 
comes when the years have brought hu- 
manity and wisdom and the experience 
that worketh hope. With reverence it is 
not ask, and receive, but be worthy, and 
receive! And if we are worthy, it will 
still be necessary to remember that rev- 
erence is not a matter of terms, but an 
attitude of the heart, and its presence 
may be concealed by slang, just as its 
absence was sometimes concealed by the 
stilted and respectful phraseology of 
previous generations. 

Once feeling this deeply, the equality 
of friendship, claimed by our boys’ 
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clumsy tongues, will have in it a precious 
meaning that we will be careful not to 
injure,—though we shall not cease to 
labor to teach them better manners! 

So, slowly, we admit the hopefulness 
of the new ideals in methods and man- 
ners; in morals imagination has a hard- 
er task, but again memory helps us out. 
There are certain fundamentals of right 
and wrong which the generations cannot 
alter, but in the minor moralities how 
we ourselves differ from our forebears! 
Some of us remember that we were not 
allowed to play cards; dancing and the 
playhouse were not for well-brought-up 
folk such as we. Unreasonable and even 
ridiculous as such ideas seem to us now, 
there can be no question that the previous 
generation suffered very much when we 
declared our independence. But can we 
believe that our elders and betters would 
have been justified in insisting that we 
should do only what they considered 
right? Some did so insist, and some of 
us remember the catastrophes that fol- 
lowed. May memory save us from like 
mistakes! But in this matter of morals 
it will not be enough to merely avoid the 
mistake of insisting upon our ideals; we 
must be able to see the value and the 
hope in ideals radically different from 
our own. We, perhaps, hold to certain 
modifications of the old principles; we 
smile at the assertion that cards are sin- 
ful, but we cannot see our young people 
(or people old enough to know better) 
playing Bridge for money without a 
shudder. Nor will all the imagination 
in the world convince some of us that 
such playing is anything but, downright 
wrong-doing. No, we will not change our 
positive convictions, but we shall be will- 
ing to let the younger people reach such 
conviction in their own way. They may 


have to burn their fingers at Bridge before 
they learn the lesson that we could teach 
them comfortably in a few words; but 
probably their way of learning is by 
burnt fingers. We never profited by the 
experiences of our elders; why should 
these children profit by our experiences? 
Yet it takes a good deal of imagination 
to be patient and hopeful, and, after a 
certain fair presentation of our views, 
content not to interfere. 

Perhaps the change in beliefs, which 
goes with the ethical change, is even 
harder to meet; yet it, too, has its noble 
side. It may be humiliating to discover 
that our dictum concerning eternal 
truth is not enough; but unless we are 
very narrow and very mean, we will ad- 
mit that the young soul has a right to 
search out truth for itself. And if the 
search is earnest, and not flippant, it is 
something to rejoice in—even though 
our children write “not proved” over 
all our dearest beliefs. 

But even with our best endeavors it 
is useless to deny that this is a bad mo- 
ment for us, sitting up on our shelves 
and looking on. It is a moment when, 
perhaps, most of all it is well to look 
back and remember how our fathers and 
mothers felt when we declined to believe 
that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each. To be sure, we 
know that, by-and-by, after denying this 
and questioning that, we opened our eyes 
upon a wider horizon of eternal things; 
yet those dear old people who fastened 
their beliefs into a creed that seems to 
us pathetically cramped, but who lived 
by it lives that put ours to shame, grieved 
over us, just as we grieve over our creed- 
less young people. Take the matter of 
church-going, which is the symbol of be- 
lief; it begins to be a burning issue in 
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many families where the boy is old 
enough to go into business, and the girl 
is just home from college. Sunday morn- 
ing comes, and the youngsters begin to 
growl; they go to church, perhaps, if it 
is insisted upon, but at what cost of tem- 
per all around! “When a man works 
for six days,” the boy will announce, “ he 
needs recreation, hang it!” And the girl 
says something equally positive and un- 
gracious. 

Yes, it is certainly a painful mo- 
ment. But if we see no hope in it, it 
is plain that our years have taught us 
neither patience nor trust. Our heaven- 
ly vision comes to us inside the four 
walls of a church; yet dare we affirm that 
it cannot come outside those four walls? 
What right have we to say that the chil- 
dren, lifting up their eyes unto the hills 
on some of their churchless Sundays, 
may not have glimpses of divine things 
that will make life deep and rich? We 
distrust the heavenly vision if we do so 
affirm! 


As, sitting upon our shelves, we think 
soberly of this whole situation, we begin 
to see, if honest with ourselves and our 
young people, that the changes are super- 
ficial; the real and fundamental things 
It is only their 


of character are eternal. 





expression which has altered. What does 
it matter how our girls wear their hair, 
what stumbling, stupid slang our boys 
talk, if honor and truth and love re- 
main? Admit! we differ upon a hun- 
dred points—but they are all minor 
points; in essentials—in love and truth 
and honor—we can meet our children if 
we will take the trouble to do so. 

To meet them does not mean that we 
shall give up our churches or decline 
to read our Bibles; nor shall we stay 
out in canoes ourselves until midnight, 
or wear our skirts up to our knees on 
the golf-links, or acquire the manners 
of A.’s girls, or speak the strange tongue 
of D.’s boys. If we try to do these things, 
we shall not only fail, but we shall be 
ridiculous, which is the cruelest kind of 
failure. No, we shall not acquire the 
methods or the manners or the minor 
morals of our young people; but we 
shall wnderstand the young people. We 
shall be gentle with their new ideals 
—indeed, we shall be more than this— 
we shall be respectful of them. 

And when we have reached this point, 
behold an astonishing thing: we are not 
on the shelf any longer! 

We are of the elect; for the sign of the 
elect is the possibility of growth in 
ideals! 
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1} MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT 

3 The latest picture of the President’s eldest daughter, taken in the simple, 
charming gown in which she made her début into Washington society. 


Copyright, 1902, by Frances B. Johnston, Washington, 
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Paris, March 1, 1902. 


PRING is shivering a little anxiously in 
S her frail green mantle as I write, won- 
dering, I suppose, how she is ever going 
to get the right tones into the atmosphere, and 
the pompons on the chestnut-trees, and the 
spring look in general into things in time for the great pageant of 
the year in Paris, in May. But how delicious this moment of 
expectancy is, after all—the air full of the scent of flowers, the 
laugh of little children, new beauty in color, and lights and shadows 
stirring everywhere—God in His heaven, and all well with the 
world! I find myself every year more and more intoxicated with 
what in old-fashioned parlance we called “the beauties of Na- 
ture”; looking forward with a kind of excitement to the discov- 
eries that are in reserve for me from at least a month out-of-doors. 
To think that Nature had to be invented, as it were, in France! 
Madame de Sévigné was the first who put her in fashion, through 
her letters. But everything we enjoy seems to be more or less a mat- 
ter of suggestion, for which the old word was fashion. The other day 
I spent a morning in the Bibliothéque Nationale looking over old 
cook-books. It doesn’t sound worth while, but perhaps you don’t 
know that the different manuscripts of the first known cook-book in 
a modern language, the Viandier, by Taillevent, published between 
1573 and 1380, are as valuable as MSS. as those of the Bible, and 
are distinguished by as imposing names. There are the Mazarin 
manuscript, the manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale, of the 
Vatican, of the archives of la Manche. There exists an entire 
society of learned men in France for the study and preservation 
of cook-book literature, extending over some four centuries. A 
very superficial study of these would seem to show that nothing, 
apparently, was absolutely good or bad to eat in itself. When spices 
were first imported into France, so that their use gave proof of 
luxury and wealth, everything from soup to apple tarts was 
smethered in spices. When spices came within reach of every- 
body the fashion died out as quickly as it came in. Then per- 
fumes became the newest thing. In the cook-books of the time 
of Francois ler you were told to add scent “ to taste,” as you would 
now salt and pepper. Rose, ambergris, iris,-and, above all, 
musk, figure conspicuously in all the recipes of that period. The 
cuisine seems to have had a try at everything before it settled 
down upon its present tenets, and its efforts in various directions 
are so amusing that I should quite like to fill my whole letter with 
them if it weren’t that ?t’s more practical just at this season to 
tell at what point fashion in dress seems to be at this stage of its 
evolution, and how we should make our new clothes. 
In speaking of styles, though, there does really seem to be some abstract standard in- 
dependent of fashion as to what is intrinsically pretty to wear. In those two plays 
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which we’ve just been to see, “Le Capitaine Blomet” at the 
Théatre Antoine, and “ Monsieur et Madame Dugazon” at the 
Odéon, what a difference there is between the charm of the 1830 
gowns in the first play and the early Directoire in the second! 
As to the two men in the first, their dark bottle-green and chestnut- 
brown full-skirted coats are quite convincing. You feel that men 
should dress that way to-day, while you haven’t the least desire 
to revive such old figures as those in the Comédie Francaise, of 
which Monsieur Dugazon is one, in their Directoire coats. -The 
play at the Odéon represents an episode in the annals of the Comé- 
die between the execution of Marie Antoinette and the Directory. 

The women in the 1830 gowns are thoroughly charming, in spite 
of their crinoline. A white Peking silk is flounced to the waist, 
each flounce edged with a Tom Thumb fringe. Another skirt has 
lace ruffles to the waist, each put on over a ruffle of mousseline de 
soie, bordered with a bouillon of the same, so that it looks like 
a tiny mossy ruche. The waists ate long and pointed and laid 
in folds, and the hats are like those of this winter—great capelines 
with garlands of flowers or with plumes. These same ideas we 
have already seen repeated in many of the new summer gowns. 
Fringe is very much used on all sorts of things. You see thin 
frocks with silk fringe bordering their tiny or their wide ruffles, and 
with searfs finished with long silk fringe, cr with fringe on the ends 
of the loops of mousseline or ribbon caught in with the lace ruffles 
on the waist. The Directoire dresses in the other play—if they 
were so late as Directoire—made the figure look ugly, with their 
straight full skirts and postilion coats very full behind. There were 
some lovely suggestions in color, however. Madame Dugazon 
wore a charming sort of pelisse thing in that faded gray-blue 
which is always so picturesque, with many little collarettes at the 
top, over a petticoat of faint blue gauze, almost white, embroidered 
around the bottom in queer palm-shaped designs in gray-blue 
with a touch of old red. 

If I give these details, it’s because the summer styles are in; 
all seem to be more or less inspired from them. The newest 
skirts are a sort of return to the old bell shape, or the fan-shaped 
skirt, fitting the figure at the top as the sheath fits the flower, and 
then very full at the bottom, and trimmed voluminously with 
flounces and laces. And every well-dressed woman seems to have 
at least one little silk or lace coat, or casaque, in her wardrobe, 
to be worn with a cloth or lace or muslin or gauze skirt, like the 
bewitching Madame Dugazon. 

Alice and I had one of those entrancing hours of musie which 
are rare treats even in Paris, lately, at a matinée given by M. and 
Mme. Victor Maurel in their Salon in the Rue Francois Premier. 
To really appreciate M. Victor Maurel you should hear him in 
the intimacy of one of those gatherings of his own friends, where 
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composers play their own music, where everything on the programme is a gem. Madame 
‘lu Mesnil of the Comédie Frangaise recited—Victor Hugo, of course—everything is Vic- 
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tor Hugo since the opening of the new 
Victor Hugo Museum on the Place des 
Vosges; between the numbers we had 
time to notice the charming women in 
lovely gowns. The smartest things seemed 
to be in the opal tints, which are so much 
seen now that we no longer believe they 
bring misfortune. We noticed two or 
three basques, or little casaques, with 
postilion backs in soft taffeta or in old- 
fashioned shiny silk, and wide revers in 
front covered with lace. In one the 
cuffs were the narrowest possible bands, 
below deep flowing sleeves. Around them 
and also around the lace collar were tiny 
bands of ribbon, whitg with little scarlet 
fiowers. This casaque was worn with a 
skirt of light cloth, trimmed around the 
bottom with a deep knife-pleating, finish- 
ed at the top with stitched bands, which 
formed ovals, and wherever these crossed 
at the top the bands were left free, en 
Vair. 

Another pretty way of making skirts, 
for both light and dark dresses, is with 
two groups of side pleats down the front, 
turned towards each other, each stitched 
down, so that the whole is perfectly flat 
in effect. At the back the same thing is 
repeated, but the back must be very nar- 
row. There are no pleats on the sides. 
Around the bottom of the skirt are three 
tucks or folds. And the same skirt is 
equally pretty with two shaped ruffles 
springing from under the pleats and run- 
ning around to the back, to be lost under 
the folds there. There are such smart 
and dainty gowns in canvases and mixed 
“ goods made with such skirts and bodices 

with postilion backs, or with a sort of 
bolero front, with a stolelike piece of old 
silk, or silk embroidered in old colors, set 
in under the edge of the bolero to fall 
down on either side in front. Blue, with 
black and white striped Peking, you see 
much of made in this way, and that 
charming shade of nut brown which is 
always so pretty in the spring, with velvet of the same color piped with two shades 
of silk. Some of the daintiest of the new things are the boleros, however. 
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They are very short, and cut in all sorts 
of fancy shapes. A novelty, too, is the 
fashion of covering them with what would 
be called paillettes if they were brilliant, 
but are olivettes, as the French call them 
—little olive-shaped ornaments in mother- 
of-pearl, opal, all sorts of iridescent col- 
ors, which are used to cover the entire 
bolero, or as bands for trimming. A 
gown in biscuit-colored cloth had a fan 
skirt trimmed half-way up with deep- 
pointed ruffles of English embroidery. 
The belt was one of the deep girdles so 
much worn, of pale blue liberty satin, 
and over this a jaunty little pointed af- 
fair made a pretence at a bolero—a sort 
of series of deep points made of cloth, 
stitched, while over this a deep collar of 
embroidery gave the effect of a yoke at 
the top, and fell in teeth exactly cor- 
responding to those in the cloth. Through 
the collar was run a scarf of satin, loosely 
knotted in front and falling in ends 
tipped with embroidery. 

Never was there such a rage for great 
collars. Lace collars in bertha shape 
have little medallions in flowered silk set 
in, and I saw one charming frock of 
black net with a deep flowered collar 
edged with black silk fringe, while an- 
other black dress even had a collar of 
coarse white lace, with incrustations of 
pale colors and with white fringe. The 
new muslins and batistes are charming 
made with these deep colors. A batiste 
with a white ground has a conventional 
pattern in pale blue mauve, and is made 
with a deep belt of pale blue mousseline 
and knots of mauve satin, with a deep 
collar. A sort of an écru muslin has a 
conventional cherry pattern in pale Ind- 
ian red. It is made with a skirt entirely 
pleated in groups. A deep lace insertion 
outlines two ruffles on the bottom, and 
forms a pretty movement up to the belt, 
just at the left of the front. The bodice 
is a chemisette of écru linon, over which 
falls a little bloused bolero with lace incrustations upon it, through which are run 
narrow black velvets, with a bunch of these falling from the left side. 
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Wy WAS lying in my hammock among the pines when I first 
heard his call, but I paid little attention. The pano- 


rama of the Deerfield Valley was spread out before me, 
and, in no mood for interruption, I was dreamily looking out 
over the blue hills, and listening to the splashing of the tiny 
river. Still, when his repeated, insistent calls forced themselves 
on my notice and compelled me to turn my head, I was repaid 
for the effort. My visitor was a large, sleek cat-bird, with a 
singularly intelligent eye. He sat upon one of the lower branch- 
es of a fir-tree close by, teetering up and down, and repeating at 
frequent intervals that loud, crowlike “Caw!” which had dis- 
turbed me. 

The moment he caught my eye he fairly quivered with de- 
light. He teetered more rapidly than ever, switching his tail in 
an ecstasy of excitement, and addressing me so directly that I 
could not pretend not to understand. From his harsh notes I 
suspected his remarks were uncomplimentary; possibly he was 
accusing me of trespassing on his preserves, and assuring me I 
ought to be prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law; but I was 
too comfortable to move, so I smiled in a propitiatory manner, 
moved my hammock in unison with the swaying of his twig, and 
answered his call with as close an imitation as I could. At this 
his excitement redoubled. He sprang to a branch nearer me 
ff and repeated his squawk louder than ever, swaying up and down 

as he did so, and gesticulating with his tail in impassioned, 


oratorical bird fashion. 
y Amused at his vehemence, I threw myself into the dialogue, 
replying to his every note, at first with one as near like it as I 
could manage, then varying my replies to his questions and 
ejaculations with tones more plaintive and long-drawn-out. 

Our conversation went on briskly for a time; he hopped nearer 
and nearer, until—I searcely ventured to breathe—he suddenly 
sprang on the hammock’s edge, and stood looking down at. me 
with his head on one side and a distinctly inquiring look in his 
knowing eye. He was so near that I could have touched him with 
my hand, but I knew the family tradition of caution in which 
he had been reared, and I lay motionless. 

After a moment’s scrutiny he spoke again, in a tone of greater 
friendliness; again I replied as well as I knew how, and again 
he paused to contemplate me. Suddenly he gave his tail a quick } 
jerk and was gone. I lay smiling to myself, wondering what we 
had been saying to each other and congratulating myself on my 
ability to converse in a foreign tongue; that was certainly some- 
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thing, but I regretted that I was unable to enter more intelligently 
into the conversation. 

The pines were so quiet that I could hear the river once more. 
Then that loud “Caw!” made itself heard, in curiously muffled 
tones. As I turned to look for an explanation, the bird flew directly 
to the hammock, alighting without preliminaries, and closer to me 
than before. In his bill he held a large white moth, and this he 
seemed offering to me. He jerked his tail this way and that, and 
spoke as well as he could with his mouth full. I knew what he meant 
—he was offering me his choice morsel. With the tact of a gentleman 
he had divined that a squirming worm or a wriggling beetle would be 
repulsive to one unaccustomed to bird diet, but surely this dainty white 
moth was a tidbit suited to the palate of the most fastidious. He 
leaned forward toward me, evidently puzzled by my delay in accepting 
his hospitality. He spoke to me, and that courteously, urging me not 
to hesitate; since there were more to be had where this came from, 
I should not be robbing him. I tried to answer in tones like his own. 
I wished to assure him that I desired to accept his gift in the spirit 
in which it was offered, but I was ignorant of the etiquette of the oc- 
easion. Should I stretch out my hand for the morsel, or would the 
action be misunderstood? Should I open my mouth to receive it, or 
would that be considered bad form in a human being, seeming to 
reflect on bird manners? His eye, though eminently friendly, was also 
wary, and a false move on my part would mean instant flight. / 

While I hesitated he hopped nearer still, close to my shoulder now; iY, 
he was evidently trying to encourage me. A pause; then he spoke iA 
again, pleasantly still, yet with a note of rising indignation. Clearly ; 
his patience with my stupidity was becoming exhausted. How unresponsive I was proving 
myself to his courtesy! I replied in deprecatory tones once more, cudgelling my brains for 
the solution of the problem he offered. Possibly he misunderstood me, or perhaps he was 
offended at my delay, for suddenly, with an indignant flirt of his tail and a look of haughty 
indignation, he was gone. He threw a parting glance over his shoulder, however, and gave 
a final squawk, which said so plainly that my face flushed with shame: “ Very well! If 
you don’t want it, you needn’t have it, but you are as rude as rude can be, and you won’t 
get a chance like this again in a hurry, I can tell you that!” And then he disappeared. 
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O have overcome the objec- 
tions of conservative friends 
and relatives, and to have had 
granted the necessary allow- 
ance for expenses during a 
stay of three years in Leipzig, 
was a momentous achievement for a girl of 
sixteen—to prove the most difficult of all, 
perhaps, from the beginning to the end of my 
musical career. Somewhat elated, therefore, 
with the success and the sudden inflowing of 
responsibility, I cheerfully left my home in 
America. The future had for me no terrors. 
I regarded myself as a favorite of Fortune 
to be thus on my way to live and study in 
this city, throbbing and beating with music 
in its very soul. In the small town in which 
I had grown up I was generally conceded to 
have a musical head. I had studied music 
earnestly and with keen love for my work, 
but I had not made a study of German; so 
when I reached Leipzig a little oyer a year 
ago, one dull, rainy morning, only a few 
conventional phrases of German could slow- 
ly be untwisted by my tongue. Further than 
this I found myself, in a strange land, as 
one deaf and dumb. Not only had I come 
quite alone to Leipzig, but here I had no 
friends, no acquaintances. I now know that 
this had required courage. In every case, 
however, my passport was, “I am a student.” 
Naturally my first thought then was to seek 
some place wherein I might make my home. 
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Early one morning, therefore, I started out 
froni the Kaiserhof, the hotel to which I had 
gone on my arrival, in search of a pension. 
Happily the cabman who drove me about 
seemed to have the wisdom of his profession, 
and at the second place where we stopped in 
the American quarter I engaged a room with 
board and the privilege of having therein a 
piano for the sum of ninety marks a month. 
It did not then take me long to collect my 
luggage and begin the work of getting set- 
tled. The house, which was rented by an 
amiable German housewife, Frau Belldner, 
was one of a number of similar ones occur- 
ring through all the streets which go to make 
up the quarter. Somewhat are they sugges- 
tive of American apartment-houses, only the 
rooms on the different étages are rented out 
individually to students, who once a day as- 
semble in the dining-room on the lowest floor 
for Mittagessen, or, as we would say, mid- 
day dinner. Here, I found, were several 
American girls of not more than fourteen 
years of age, also quite alone, but under the 
especial care of Frau Belldner, who saw that 
they committed no imprudence. 

It may be well, perhaps, before unravelling 
the tangled mass of difficulties in which I 
soon found myself, to describe this first room 
of mine, so largely typical it was of all stu- 
dents’ rooms in Leipzig. On entering it my 
remark to Frau Belldner had been, “ This is 


surely a sitting-room; I desire a bed-room.” 
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She had then pointed out to me with many 
gesticulations, for I could barely understand 
her, that the Oriental-looking divan in one 
corner of the room was a bed; that the square- 
looking, clumsy table in another corner was 
a wash-stand in disguise; and that a neat little 
drawer under the slab of the pier mirror con- 
verted that ornament into a table-toilette. A 
wardrobe, a screen, a large easy-chair, a ta- 
ble, and, most conspicuous of all, a stove 
which stood like a tall ghost in the room at 
twilight, completed its furnishings. With 
the addition, however, of such little accesso- 
ries as I had brought with me it became a 
snug bed-room at night, 
and was a presentable 
sitting-room in the day. 

Here every morning 
at eight o’clock the 
maid brought me a 
small jug of warm wa- 
ter to help out my en- 
deavors in the direction 
of an early tub, and 
this was discreetly 
placed in what might 
be termed a closet of 
the stove, to prevent its 
being chilled before I 
had thoroughly awaken- 
ed. Later she brought 
me breakfast, consisting 
simply of coffee and 
rolls. It was some- 
times so cold in the 
room when I rose that 
I tried to rouse the 
stove by a shaking to 
some sense of its re- 
sponsibilities. When 
dressing and breakfast 
were over, the little 
maid came again to 
make up the room. And 
as long as I remain in 
Germany will it be an 
amusement to me to 
see the way the clothes 
are put on the beds. 
They are not taken each 
piece separately, spread 
smoothly, and _ tucked 
in, as is done in Amer- 
ica; after the lower 
sheet has been laid, all 
the other clothing, even 
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the down spread, is put together and then 
slipped into a large baglike arrangement of 
linen, or more often of cotton stuff. Buttons 
across the top prevent this mass from 
wrinkling. On cold nights one car roll one’s 
self up in this collection like a silk-worm 
and sleep very warm. It comes in also as 
an extra wrapper when the stove needs at- 
tention. 

The evening meal, or Abendbrod, is also 
served in the students’ rooms. It is a slim 


one, of little else than bread, butter, and 
cheese. Often I found it necessary to help 
it out with things that I would buy outside. 





ON THE GEWANDHAUS STAIRCASE, 
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Purposely I had come to Leipzig two weeks 
before Christmas; for while foreigners with 
sufficient ability are admitted at almost any 
season to the Royal Conservatorium, it is 
at Christmas and Easter that the new courses 
begin. My parents had filled out and in- 
trusted to my care the blank stating their 
consent to my presence here and their will- 
ingness to pay the Conservatorium fees, as 
well as my living expenses, for this they knew 
the institution required. My first anxiety 
arose, therefore, when I noticed that among 
the students with whom I came in contact 
every day the fact 
that I was going to a 
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and the amount of musical knowledge you 
require, aside from real talent. The severity 
of rules alone in reference to regularity of 
attendance makes me wonder if I have suffi- 
cient physical strength for the battle.” 
“Friulein,” said Herr Teichtmiiller, slow- 
ly, after my long discourse, “an unwearying 
frame and magnificent constitution mean 
half the battle at the Conservatorium. With- 
out these you might better never have come 
to Leipzig.” 
And so he voiced what since I have found 
to be the cause of many heartaches, of the 
sinking into oblivion 
of many who come 





the Conservatorium 
seemed to be an as- 
tonishing one. f 

“How do you ex- 
pect to enter when : 
you can hardly call 
yourself by your own 
name in German?” 
I was asked among 
other questions. And 
so I learned that the 
Conservatorium 
would not admit pu- 
pils who had not 
enough knowledge of 
this language to 
comprehend the lec- 
tures. It strongly 
behooved me, then, I 
thought, even though 
the day seemed a 
late one, to find out 
exactly what would 








with hopes keyed to 


A the highest pitch. 
For technique, said 
, Herr Teichtmiiller, 


I would undoubtedly 
be placed under an 
assistant, as in Amer- 
ica this had not been 
ground into me with 
anything like the se- 
verity that is here re- 
quired. It is possible 
also that unless I had 
attracted attention 
by my progress, I 
might have spent the 
three years of study 
at the Conservato- 
rium without ever 
reaching his personal 
instruction. Even 
had I fortunately 
done so, fifteen min- 








be expected of me utes twice a week is 
at the preliminary | all that could have 
examinations of this been allotted to me, 
great Royal Con- PROFESSOR MARTIN KRAUSE. : and then perhaps 
servatorium of four or five other 
world-wide and highest repute. With less students would have been at hand to crowd 


difficulty than I had expected I obtained an 
interview with Herr Teichtmiiller, the most 
celebrated master for the piano at the Con- 
servatorium. 

“T have been terrified, Herr Professor,” I 
said, “by what I have heard of your exami- 
nations for entrance before the commission- 
ers; of the impossibility of my choosing my 
own master; of the necessity for me to at- 
tend the instruction in harmony, a study 
which I have already found to be far more 
difficult than the most profound mathematics, 


me out. For the genius there is no better 
home than the Conservatorium; but for plain 
talent—ah! that is the question! The air 
about me in the students’ quarter was then 
bristling with arguments in favor both of 
the Conservatorium—“ the Con,” as it is fa- 
miliarly called—and of private teaching. 
For this is a war that continually wages, a 
problem that those coming to Leipzig must 
solve according to the individual require- 
ments. 

Finally it became clear to me that for what 














ONE STAR IS SEEN TO SHINE JUST OVER THE STEEPLE OF THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH. 
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I wanted private lessons would best 
serve. Also I found by the payment 
of very small fees I could enjoy many 
of “the Con’s” advantages. My great 
ambition, then, became to have Pro- 
fessor Martin Krause for my master. 
Notwithstanding the frightful jealousies 
which exist between the musical artists 
—jealousies which even do not stop at 
assailing the personal character — it 
cannot be denied that Professor Krause 
is the greatest of Leipzig’s masters. 
Numbers and numbers of famous pupils 
has he sent out into the world, and 
many think his sun not to be dimmed 
even by that of Leschetizky in Vienna. 
Perhaps better than any one else he 
knows good from bad music. Only 
lately because of a superabundance of 
work has he given up his writing of 
musical criticisms, the most desired 
and the most dreaded by artists. His 
technique, the rare quality of his tone, 
and his marvellous interpretation, espe- 
cially of Bach and Beethoven, have been 
among the units of his fame. Bitter 
things are said of him, and for the most 
part untrue. He is a target at Leipzig, 
it would seem, for the most intense 
professional jealousy. 

Without introduction of any sort I 
pulled the bell of Professor Krause’s 
house in a street not far distant, and 
sent in my card. I felt I would best 
beard the lion in his den. It was then 
not long before I was shown into his 
presence, for happily at the moment he 
was disengaged. In the best German 
that I could muster I explained that 
I desired to place myself under his 
instruction. 

“Shall we not speak English?” said 
he. The suggestion was merciful. The 
Herr Professor is a small man, with 
every nerve, it might be imagined, 
strung on an electric wire. I attempted 
to tell him a little of my ambitions, 
among them that I hoped to be a con- 
cert player. 

“Not a dilettante!” he exclaimed, 
with a grateful gesture, and added, 
“Then play me something to reveal 
yourself.” 

Anticipating this request, I had, I 
thought, a piece at my finger-ends; but 
A STOVE LIKE A TALL GHOST. so overpowered was I at the instant of 
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playing alone before this great man, 
that my muscles stiffened and the key- 
board became before me an unwhole- 
some-looking sheet of yellow. 

“See,” said Professor Krause, “I 
will sit far away”; and grasping his 
chair, he sprang to the far end of the 
room. That he should so well have 
understood my fright confused me the 
more. 

“T have forgotten the first notes of 
my piece,” I admitted. “I intended 
playing Chopin’s Twelfth Nocturne.” 
He told me then what they were. The 
start was all I needed. I went at the 
piece with unusual zest. At the fourth 
measure, however, he called out: 

“So! so! I see you like to play 
Miss Moore-Lane. Play me now Cho- 
pin.” 

I began again in a modified tone. 

“Not that way,” he soon said, imi- 
tating my playing to perfection. “ This 
way;” and he gave his own interpreta- 
tion. There was in it, I felt, nothing 
of himself, but all of Chopin. So we 
continued through the Nocturne, he 
stopping and imitating me, and then 
playing himself. When we had finish- 
ed I felt that I had learned more about 
music than in all my previous study. 
And yet the piece I had played had 
been one long studied, one my render- 
ing of which my faithful teacher in 
America had thought so good that no 
criticism could be made on it. 

“Will you give at least five hours a 
day?’ asked the Herr Professor, “ and 
will you rent for yourself a grand 
piano, not a little square one? Biehl, 
Biehl, Biehl, you must practise, for he 
will be to your technique what bread 
and butter are to life.” And in no mat- 
ter what else the Herr Professor may 
choose to be lenient, his insistence on 
these five finger exercises never re- 
laxes. 

It is not only the man’s musical 
genius that is so inspiring to come into 
contact with, but also his wonderful 
intellectuality. He teaches everything. 
Especially does he wish his pupils to 
go out into the world, to know its joys 
and sorrows, to read history, and be 
conversant with different languages. 
In short, to be broad-minded. “One 
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must know many things,” he says, “to be a 
musician.” One of the greatest privileges of 
being a pupil of Professor Krause is that at 
his house one meets the great artists. Rosen- 
thal is often his guest, and Sophie Mentor, 
besides innumerable others of distinction. 
And here their personality as well as their 
musical ability is considered. The wonder- 
ful singing quality, the sweetness of Sophie 
Mentor’s playing, is no secret; but at 
Krause’s house she tells us of her great love 
for cats, and that she is never content unless 
she has thirty-three of them. 

At Leipzig the practical side must not be 
forgotten. With the independence the girls 
assume when they come here they must think 
of the cost of living, which is not inexpensive 
here. It seems impossible for me to cover my 
expenses for less than two hundred marks a 
month, although I have friends here who 
spend but a hundred and fifty or even less. 
Under these latter circumstances, however, 
the life becomes a very sober sort of a grind. 
Of course it must be remembered that my 
tuition fee with Professor Krause amounts 
to double that of the Conservatorium, it be- 
ing sixty marks a month, and for any out- 
side study, such as harmony, extra must also 
be paid; while at the Conservatorium every- 
thing, as much as one might wish to study 
of different phases of music, is included for 
three hundred and sixty marks a year. There 
is also the rental of my grand piano at fif- 
teen marks a month, and certain subscrip- 
tions for musical works. In the beginning 
also I paid regularly for German lessons, or 
until I found a university student who was 
very glad to exchange German for English. 

After my departure from Frau Belldner’s, 
which was caused by there being five pianos 
on the same étage as my own, which had a 
bad effect on my nerves, I took a bright, 
airy room in Mozartstrasse, in the apart- 
ment of a private family, and there I still 
am enjoying uninterrupted peace. For Mit- 
tagessen only I go out to another pension. 
This change of scene is restful, while the 
walk there and back affords much-needed ex- 
ercise. Often during the midday rest (Mit- 
tagruhe), from one o’clock until three, I ex- 
tend this walk to the forest, which may be 
entered at the end of the Mozartstrasse. 

Indeed, I have now learned that to keep 
strong a student must lead the most sys- 
tematic life. Nothing preys so much on the 
emotions and nervous vitality as the intense- 
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ness with which music is here studied. Usually 
I practise but half an hour at a time, then 
rest by lying still for a similar period. Reli- 
giously I take four raw eggs a day, and when 
I feel the pension food subduing my spirits 
I go out to a restaurant and get a meal of 
a different sort, and when it seems long 
between Mittagessen and Abendbrod I con- 
form to the English custom and make tea. 

In Leipzig, it seems, there are numbers of 
musical advantages. For a little over three 
marks I bought a season ticket to the Abends, 
or public-practice evenings of the Conserva- 
torium. And always I find these meetings 
most helpful. Then the best of the students 
are chosen to play, and it is interesting, to 
study their various styles of rendering pieces. 
To the Priifungs, or public examinations,’ of 
the Conservatorium I also, as an outsider, 
can get an entrance for the small sum:of 
fifty pfennigs. On these occasions the) stu- 
dents make what might be termed. their 
début. In the large concert-hall, where mas- 
ters and connoisseurs are assembled, they 
come forth to test their powers. It is a try- 
ing moment, especially as from former 
Priifungs something is known of the adverse 
criticisms which may appear in print the next 
day. 

One of the greatest joys of life at Leipzig 
is to be able to hear the Gewandhaus Sym- 
phony, composed as it is of artists whose 
fame is known even in foreign lands. Usual- 
ly the students are mostly en évidence at 
the rehearsals, but sometimes also at the con- 
certs; when bent on play they don fine fea- 
thers, and seem to care to loiter on the stair- 
case of this beautiful building. 

Naturally to the great mass of students, 
the fifteen hundred who go to make up the 
American quarter of Leipzig, the opera ap- 
peals as the stronger attraction. Here voice, 
violins, and much else are to be studied. Hap- 
pily it is a simple thing to go to the opera. 
Little dress is required, and seats in the par- 
terre, which is where most of the students 
sit, cost but one mark and fifty pfennigs. 

On winter nights, often when the ground is 
covered with snow, we go out from such scenes 
as surround perhaps “Mignon” or “ Mar- 
guerite,” with every nerve tingling and vi- 
brating music. Then as we glance across the 
Augustusplatz one star is seen to shine just 
over the steeple of the University Church. 


The next day we work the better for the in- 
spiration. 




















Drawn by F. Y. CORY. 


TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
IV.—HIS FIRST LOVE-AFFAIR AND QUARREL. 
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BY ANNA PARMLY PARET 


HE number of problems for thought and discussion raised by a 
f? reading of Basil King’s clever novel, Let Not Man Put Asunder 

(Harper & Brothers), is legion. And yet the book has not the 
usual disadvantages of the problem story. It is eminently entertaining, 
and one feels a real personal interest in the characters aside from the 
breathless anxiety as to how they will work out their life histories. The 
story is a very complicated one, of marriage and divorce, and yet in the 
telling it is in no way involved. It is such a simple, natural tale of 
modern life, of persons whom one might easily know as one’s next-door 
neighbors, that the peculiar complications of fate seem perfectly fa- 
miliar facts shown up in the searching light of candid thought and 
question. And when one comes to Petrina Faneuil’s strong moment of 
doubt as to the validity of her second marriage, the whole divorce ques- 
tion is before one as food for reflection. The bright bits of conversa- 
tion constantly occurring in the course of the story are delightful. 

A great contrast to the book just mentioned is Roy Rolfe Gilson’s 
When Love is Young, also published by Harper & Brothers, in the Amer- 
ican Novels Series. Any one who read a short sketch called “ Grand- 
father,” published in a recent number of Harper’s Monruty, will re- 
member the delightful style of the writer. This little prose idyll was 
written by Mr. Gilson, and in his book he has shown the same clear 
insight into the child’s mind in his story of the development of Bobbie 
Dale and his boyish joys and woes. Bobbie’s love-affairs from the time 
when he is “half past five” until he finds “the lady of his dreams” 
are pleasant reading, and told in such a winning manner that one re- 
members the book with quite as much pleasure as many a stirring tale 
of great events. 

A new thrilling story of romance is The Siege of the Lady Resolute 
(Harper & Brothers), the scene being laid in France in the time of 
Louis XIV. There is little of the sword-play of some recent historical 
novels. Instead there is in the story a deeper human interest in the 
absorbing, chivalrous love of Saint Maurice for Julie de Severac and 
the complications and court intrigues which result. This is the first 
book Harris Dickson has written since his successful novel, The Black 
Wolf’s Breed. The scene of the story at one time changes to Colonial 
America, but mostly it is laid around the gay French court. 

Harper & Brothers have recently issued a new edition of William 
Blaikie’s How to Get Strong and How to Stay So. The fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the apostle of the “ strenuous life,” wrote to Mr. Blaikie, 
“T owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been among the 
causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily develop- 
ment,” proves much for the value of the book in the home. The chap- 
ters on development of the bodies of boys and girls and direction as 
to their home exercise are very interesting—in fact, indispensable read- 
ing for mothers and fathers. Advice as to home-made gymnasium 
apparatus is extremely practical. One most useful chapter is called, 
“Ts it too Late for Women to Begin?” In this the author discusses the 
work of women at home and abroad and its relation to a healthy de- 
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velopment of the body, suggesting means of counteracting evil results. 
Another chapter tells of “ Work for the Fleshy, the Thin, the Old,” and 

some very interesting facts are stated. For instance, Mr. Blaikie says: 

“The energy and will-power to do this work fleshy people often lack. 

And so they stay fat, or rather, get fatter. Indeed, fleshiness is often 

so hostile to hard work that Napoleon is said to have lost all his battles 

after he began to get fat. But fleshy people can get rid of their fat—if 

they will.” The advice to thin persons as to the development of their 

bodies is equally interesting. 

Another new Harper publication is H. G. Wells’s Anticipations. 
This book is beautifully gotten up, in the style of limited editions, with 
uncut edges and gilt top. It is a fictional prophecy of the future in 
its probable developments in science and general progress. Its 
prophecies are the logical outcome of present conditions, and the 
thoughts suggested by its perusal will be undoubtedly the basis for 
many discussions in the press and in club circles. 

One of the notable works of the year is Horace Seudder’s Biography 
of James Russell Lowell, presented in two volumes by Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. The “ Life” is singularly full and definite. Mr. Lowell’s 
career as editor, essayist, poet, educator, and minister to England is 
exhaustively given, together with the intimate side of his life and his 
important letters. Admirers of Lowell will be delighted not only with 
the facts presented, but with the author’s vivid and graphic style. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. also present The Autobiography of a Jour- 
nalist, by William James Stillman. Few books are of stronger interest 
than these two volumes. Mr. Stillman, looking back upon a career 
which few Americans have equalled, discusses life and human beings 
in a singularly broad and fascinating style. The chapters on “ Journal- 
ism,” “ The Adirondack Club,” “ Emerson and Agassiz,” “An Art Stu- 
dent in Paris,” “Consular Life in Crete,” “The Taking of Niksich,” 
and “Italian Politics” may be mentioned as among the most interesting 
and representative in the book. 

Dr. S. D. MecConnell’s Erolution of Immortality (The Macmillan 
Company) is peculiarly timely at the beginning of this century, when 
the topic is more than ever before the minds of intelligent people. Dr. 
McConnell’s book may not contain much that is especially new or strik- 
ing, but he has at least put before us the best that has been said by the 
great scientists of the past and the present. In connection with his 
own work it is all highly interesting reading. 

Under the title, Stars of the Opera (Funk & Wagnalls Company), 
Miss Mabel Wagnalls has given to the public a very interesting little 
volume. It contains a description of twelve operas, together with a 
series of personal sketches of Marcella Sembrich, Emma Eames, Madame 
Calvé, Lilli Lehmann, and Madame Melba. Authentic interviews with 
these famous singers are among the attractions of the book, and there 
is much that is interesting in what the author writes of them and in 
what they say of themselves. Miss Wagnalls’s discussions of music are 

simple, and will undoubtedly be a comfort to the music-lover who is 
less familiar with the various operas than she should be. 
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OMEN 
W with a 
taste for 

old belongings are 
picking up at the an- 
tique shops, or at auc- 
tions when possible, old 
decanters for use on the 
dressing-table to hold 
toilette-waters. It occa- 
sionally happens that one 
is rich in these heirlooms, 
in which case this use 
permits a further dis- 
play of them. A woman 
who had the misfortune 
to break the neck of one 
of these handsome old 
bottles took it to a glass- 
cutter, who made the 
break larger and more 
regular, with the result 
that it was possible to 
use the bowl of the de- 
canter—all that was left 
of it—as a flower-holder. 
A woman who has 
long found the narrow 
hall of her house dark, 
and difficult to treat in 
any way that made the 
entrance to the residence 
attractive, has transform- 
ed it, to its great im- 
provement, by letting in 
a mirror from floor to 
ceiling on one side. This 
is opposite the parlor 
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door, and the light from 
that apartment, falling 
on the mirror, is reflected 
back into the hall, to its 
much better lighting, 
while the apparent size of 
the little place is greatly 
increased. The mirror is, 
of course, unframed, and 
is fitted in between cor- 
nice and baseboard, and 
finished at the sides with 
a flat moulding that 
seems a part of the wood- 
work. The value of this 
treatment is not realized 
until it is tried. Often a 
blank stretch of wall that 
seems a hopeless shut- 
ting in of space may 
offer the transforming 
opportunity. Care must 
be taken not to overdo 
the treatment in such a 
way as to create the ef- 
fect of a hotel corridor 
or public hall; but judi- 
ciously used under the 
care of a good architect, 
the plan is to be com- 
mended. 

A novelty at a recent 
church entertainment for 
the usual grab-bag for lit- 
tle prizes, was a large 
Edam cheese, at which a 
little boy, dressed as a 
mouse, officiated. 
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More than once in print and by word of mouth has the 
writer inveighed against the custom of reversing at Sunday 
¥) meals the routine that prevails during the other six days of 
Y the week. In so many homes that the practice is wellnigh 
4 ~—suniversal the time of the Sunday dinner is changed from 
. six to one or two o’clock, as the case may be; in addition 
Y to this the breakfast hour is put from half to an hour and a 
N half later than usual, and the most elaborate breakfast menu 
~~ ~=soof: the week is served. Fortified by this very hearty break- 
4 fast, the family approaches the’ midday dinner with scant 
appetite. Here again a specially good dinner is spread, how- 
ever, which proves sufficiently tempting to be heartily par- 
taken of; and thus to these overfed persons, without the 


Ox 


Nyy 

7, usual exercise or occupation, the afternoon becomes a sleepy, 

Wy melancholy experience, that, as a rule, ends in a light supper 
4 of sweets and salads or other compound dishes. These are 


apt to be greedily eaten, because they are offered at the 
hour when the hearty meal of the day is expected six- 
sevenths of the time, and also because the indigestion of 
the previous irregularities of the day usually produces a 
gnawing sense that is mistaken for hunger. 

Blue Monday is accepted by thousands, and endured as 
may be without a thought of its cause—the food irregularities 
of Sunday. “Half of New York,” said a lecturer on hy- 
giene in that city the other day, “suffers from Monday 
dyspepsia because of Sunday’s evil ways in eating.” House- 
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¥/ keepers will say that to give the maids proper relief on Sun- 
¢C\ day the meals must be so served, an excuse that is not borne ; 
NY out by facts. 
WwW) If more than one maid is kept, the question is at once 
WY answered by rotating the duty of serving the meals between 
WY stthem. If it be a one-servant establishment, a little planning 
is all that is needed. Serve the usual breakfast at the usual 
WY, time, or not more than a half-hour later. Let the luncheon Ny 
WA have, in honor of the husbands and sons who will be at home, 
\Z = a: somewhat more elaborate menu than ordinary, training, 





however, the real effort of the day on the six-o’clock evening 
meal. The dishes for this meal should be those that for the 
most part may be prepared the day before or in the morning 
of Sunday. A ham or tongue boiled, a veal loaf prepared 
Saturday and roasted Sunday morning, with rice or hominy 
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scalloped with cheese, scalloped oysters, and a service of some tinned 
vegetable that needs no preparation and very little cooking, make an ex- 
cellent dinner, which may be preceded by a soup or not, as is desired. 
Many housekeepers who carry out this plan omit the soup from the 
Sunday-night dinner. The dessert may be a mould of jelly or some 
sort of blane-mange made the day before, or fruit served in its natural 
state, or nuts and raisins, dates, cheese and crackers, or any of the 
long list of appetizing final courses, with coffee made by drip process 
on the table. To serve a meal of this sort, which is practically all 
prepared by the maid before she goes out, is very easy, and as it has 
to be done only every second Sunday night, is a trifling tax on the 
two or three members of the family who will naturally undertake it. A 
few minutes after dinner sees the perishable things put away in the ice- 
box and the soiled dishes packed neatly in the dish-pan, and left covered 
with water for later washing by the maid. The silver is put separately 
in a bow! filled with warm water, and the glass and knives are of course 
not put in water. Often a maid is found who will be willing to come 
back for this simple dinner if she may be away at luncheon-time. This 
arrangement gives her a long day with her friends and afterward an 
evening out. As soon as the plan is attempted, ways and means will 
develop, and the compensation of having life worth living on Monday 
will be well worth the effort. 

The stimulating effects of hot milk are not yet sufficiently understood. 
One metropolitan physician uses hot milk and nothing else as a gargle 
in eases of acute tonsilitis. For an anzmic person, or one recovering 
from an illness, nothing better builds up and restores the tone of the 
system than a cup of hot milk between meals and before retiring. The 
milk should be hot but not boiling, and should be drunk as soon as it 
is heated. 

A chocolate trifle much sérved at five-o’clock teas this winter should 
be remembered by the suburban housekeeper as an emergency help. 
It is nothing but the ordinary oblong oyster-cracker dipped in hot 
melted chocolate, taken out in a skimmer or wire basket, and left to cool 
on waxed paper. Home-made fig-crackers, too, are a delicious sweet 
within sudden reach if necessary. Put a few dried figs in a very little 
water, and simmer to soften only. Drain and chop fine, making a 
paste with a little whipped cream. Spread very thin between the un- 
sweetened wafers and press two together. 

The big cheap sponges known as “coachmen’s sponges” are useful 
to clean painted walls. Dissolve a little washing-soda in a pail of warm 
water and dip the sponge in, wringing it out partially before going 
over the wall, a small space at a time. Wipe at once with clean, dry 
cloths. Change the water often, to prevent streaking the wall with 
dirty water. 

Cretonne, used to upholster chairs and window-seats and which has 
become soiled, may be cleaned with naphtha. 




































































ity is purely a gift I do not sub- 
scribe to,” says a gray-haired wo- 
man who possesses this ability in a marked degree. “ It is quite as much 
a matter of cultivation as acquirement.” Which is undoubtedly true. 
The young woman of average intelligence who wishes to become a good 
conversationalist has it well in her power to do so at a comparatively 
small effort. She should remember first that mere talk is not conversa- 
tion. She should cultivate an interest in everything that is said to her 
and in everything that she says, which interest will soon become habit, 
and a big start is gained. She must remember, too, that good listening 
plays a large part in the endowment of an agreeable conversationalist. 
A continuous talker, even if a gifted one, is not the one who is most 
enjoyed. Her listeners want a chance themselves, and the good talker, 
who is apt to know that she possesses this quality, is usually a selfish 
listener. Nor should small helps to entertaining conversation be_over- 
looked. A young women, known to the writer, whose reputation for 
saying the right thing to the right people almost unerringly has spread 
abroad in her circle, has frankly admitted that not all of her success 
is spontaneous. “It often happens,” she says, “that I face an enter- 
tainment, a dinner, a tea, or a dance, after a fatiguing day, and in a 
condition by no means up tonormal. I feel stupid and destitute of 
ideas. It is then that I refresh my mentality with a glance into a 
book that I keep for the purpose. It was a blank-book, and it is slowly 
filling up with matter of my own culling. Really bright and fresh 
stories that I hear, good and adaptable thoughts that I come across 
either in a book or in the speech of friends, I copy out in the little 
volume for service when I most need them. Sometimes if I know the 
persons who are to be my neighbors at dinner, or with whom I am like- 
ly to be at an evening’s entertainment, I choose the ideas likely to be 
in their line of thought. It may seem trivial, yet is it? If we are 
going to meet a personage—an author, an actor, or a painter of dis- 
tinction—everybody will study up the specialty associated with this 
personage, and why may we not do it to make ourselves agreeable to 
our friends?” All of which is duly passed on as a suggestion. 

When some of your young friends are coming in to luncheon or 
dinner and ices from the caterer are too expensive, try this simple 
dainty, which is easily possible even with small cooking skill. Into 
the yolks of eight eggs beaten light stir a cup of hot maple syrup. Put 
the mixture over the fire in a double boiler until a coating is formed 
on the spoon. Remove, cool, and add a pint of thick cream beaten 
stiff. Turn into a mould, which should be filled to overflowing, and 
have a sheet of oiled paper fitted on before the cover of the mould is 
adjusted. The mould is then packed in equal quantities of ice and 
salt, and left for four hours, without turning, before it is served. 

The fad for steamer letters, now that transatlantic travelling has 
become so common, has fallen off decidedly. We Americans may be 
trusted to overdo things, and the abuse of this privilege was not long 
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in showing. We not only wrote letters on slight provocation, but 
very slight letters, too, were written. The letter to the close friend 
who sails away on a rare trip, or for an unusually long absence, that 
shall reach her at the steamer for a final word which can be read in 
the comfortable leisure that follows the rush of departure, is still 
usual and desirable. But the wholesale writing among exuberant 
young persons of dozens or scores of steamer letters on the strength 
of perhaps the briefest acquaintance, which brovght the idea into 
disrepute, has passed. Sea-boxes are a variation of the custom often 
made. These include a number of simple gifts, useful and humorous, 
which are got together by some intimate friend or member of the 
family of the traveller, the lot arranged in a set of boxes, each of which 
is labelled for a day of the voyage. 

The somewhat fanciful collection which one young woman has 
found interesting to accumulate is that of the fans that she has owned 
or acquired. These include some beautiful specimens, as well as some 
that are interesting through association. She opens each fan and 
stitches it lightly to a large piece of dull red velveteen that is attached 
to a rod, and is swung, bannerlike, on the wall in her room. 

It is an excellent plan to have a box for hat trimmings, in which 
all the millinery odds and ends left over from season to season may be 
kept. Fashion rotates with such unerring regularity that good bits 
passé one season are quite likely to be in demand after two or three 
have passed. Steel ornaments, for example, are in and out of vogue 
at intervals. If at all handsome, they are expensive, and well worth 
keeping. They may be cleaned from rust and discoloration by rubbing 
them with a brush dipped in paraffine oil and then in emery powder, 
afterward polishing with a piece of flannel or chamois. Bits of hand- 
some lace—and this does not mean expensive real laces, but the good 
trimming laces whose sérvice for one season on a hat by no means 
exhausts their usefulness—should be carefully looked after and pre- 
served. If they are looped or made into rosettes, they should be ripped 
apart, brushed, threads pulled out, and rolled on a round stick. An old 
chair-rung rubbed smooth with emery-paper is good for this purpose. 
Pieces of tinsel, jetted or embroidered crowns, rhinestone and gilt 
ornaments—all of these if good should be put away separately. Pieces 
of velvet that will bear restoration may also be kept. Feathers, of 
course, are taken care of in separate boxes. Ribbons that are streaked 
and faded and artificial flowers similarly shabby may be thrown away 
without compunction. In a spray of flowers, however, it sometimes 
happens that the foliage is in good condition while the blossoms are 
useless. In that case the good tendrils may be unwound and pre- 
served. Now that visiting milliners are as common as visiting dress- 
makers or sewing-women, it is well worth while to have the millinery- 
box, like the piece-bag, from which to draw. 

A charming entertainment got up by a number of young women in 
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a suburban town for a church charity was a series of tableaux taken 
from the poem of “ Hiawatha.” A dozen or more were given, a good 
reader accompanying the pictures with Longfellow’s words. Appro- 
priate music filled in the programme, which proved very attractive. 

The chintz-covered boxes that young women find useful for their 
shirt-waists are equally welcome to their brothers at home or at col- 
lege, in which to keep laundered shirts. Some of these boxes now shown 
in the shops are covered with a durable imitation leather that is 
specially suitable for the young man’s apartment. 

The habit of standing badly is so easily acquired by growing girls 
that it would be discouraging except for one reason. This is that if a 
bad habit can thus be taken on through a few moments’ practice of 
it at a time, its counteracting good habit is equally within one’s 
accomplishing. If it is becoming natural to stand oftener on one foot 
than on the other, watch carefully and reverse the process. Some girls 
always swing the fulness of their frocks to one side as they seat them- 
selves, with the result to raise the hip slightly on that side, and pres- 
ently the line of the figure is altered. This should be watched, as it 
easily can be, as well as many other small practices that quickly be- 
come habits. 

A variation of the ordinary german is an Indian cotillon. At one 
given not long ago the partners were chosen through colored pictures 
of Indians. These were in pairs, chiefs and princesses, the name of 
the tribe being written under two, so that a Sioux chief found a mate 
in a Sioux princess, and so on, Senecas, Iroquois, Apaches, Hurons, 
and more being represented. The favors were Indian trinkets, and the 
decorations of the rooms of the same character. The scheme need not 
be confined to a cotillon, and is equally applicable to any entertain- 
ment where pairing off is necessary. 

A popcorn party is something to remember for a rainy evening at 
a country house or an autumn frolic almost anywhere. Each girl 
wears a popcorn necklace tied with a different color, and each man is 
furnished with a watch chain with a ribbon, and he must find the girl 
whose necklace matches it. All sorts of prize contests are undertaken, 
with corn as a basis. A quantity is put into a glass vase or bottle, 
and guesses made as to the number of kernels. First of all, the corn 
must be shelled, and the company pairs off into couples for this pur- 
pose, prizes being awarded to those who shell the largest amount in the 
allotted time—usually fifteen minutes—and also to those who present 
the smallest quantity at the end of that time. Other corn tests are to 
write down ten nouns beginning with corn, like corn starch, corn cake, 
corn bread, ete., and still another, ten products of corn outside of foods. 
If such an entertainment is given in the autumn, corn husks and 
stalks may form the chief decorations, and great baskets made of 
halves of pumpkins scooped out are effective to hold the popcorn after 
it is ready. 
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BY JOSEPHINE GRENIER 
T is a fortunate thing for those who en- 
tertain in spring-time that the loveliest 


and most decorative flowers are then 
plentiful. Violets especially are at their 
best, and these, either used alone or mixed 
with white narcissuses, yellow jonquils, or 
green mignonette, give to a table a certain ef- 
fect of elegance which is unsurpassed. Sup- 
pose you take a large, deep glass bowl and 
stand in its centre a tall vase; fill the outer 
dish with violets, with a heavy wreath of 
their leaves on the edge, and in the inner one 
put white narcissuses with Roman hyacinths, 
and you will have something really lovely. 

Ribbons, which have been tabooed for some 
time, are again in high favor. Select some 
in broad satin matching the shade of the 
violets, and cut them in strips just long 
enough to reach across the table from one 
plate to another; then fringe their ends, and 
paint in gold two names on each, one at 
either end, and cross the strands under the 





lace centre-piece so that a name comes in 
front of each cover. Put your small lace 
doilies on top of the ribbons so that the color 
will appear and disappear on the table; you 
will find the effect very good. 

Besides the small dishes of salted almonds 
and olives, which are a matter of course, and 
of which one grows tired, have some with 
various kinds of crystallized fruits, such as 
the little Japanese oranges, no larger than a 
hickory-nut, or slices of pineapple, and quar- 
ters of lemon; if strawberries are plenty_and 
sweet, dip a quantity one by one in beaten 
white of egg and then in powdered sugar, 
holding each by its stem; they are very dainty 
and attractive. Besides these, have salted 
pistache-nuts mixed with your almonds, for 
their green adds much to the table, and do 
not forget to have several dishes of candied 
violets, even if you must put the olives on 
a side table to make room. 

Have your place plates to correspond with 








VIOLET JELLY, 


WITH 


WHIPPED CREAM AND WREATH OF VIOLETS. 
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VIOLETS, NARCISSUSES, AND ROMAN HYACINTHS. 


the decorations—that is, have them white 
with green, or green and gold, or violet, not 
some contrasting color, which will spoil the 
effect of the whole; plain white ones are far 
better than those with a mixed coloring. Lf 
you use candles, have violet shades, of course; 
but if the day is bright and sunny, dispense 
with artificial light, unless your luncheon is 
exceptionally elaborate. Serve the meal en- 
tirely from the side-table, except the final 
course, which may be placed before the 
hostess. 
MENU 
Strawberries or clams. 
,ouillon with cream. Hot wafers. 

Small fish croquettes with horse-radish sauce. 

Cucumbers. 

Asparagus. 

Frito mixto. 

Coupe Jacques. 
Broiled squab with dressed lettuce. 
Violet jelly with cream. Angels’-food. 
Coffee. Bonbons. 


This menu suggests several novel dishes, 
but all are so simply made and so practical 
that no hostess need hesitate to adopt it en- 
tire in a spirit of calm security. The fish 
croquettes are made of any white fish, such 
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as halibut, and are rather smaller than usual, 
two being served on each plate. The sauce 
is mayonnaise, heated, with a heaping table- 
spoonful of horse-radish stirred into each 
half-pint. The cucumbers served with this 
are covered with French dressing, and small 
potato balls may be put on with the cro- 
quettes if it is desired. 

The next course, the entrée, may be omitted 
if the luncheon is thought to be too elabo- 
rate; if, however, you desire to offer the 
delicious new asparagus, have it hot, with 
melted butter. poured over the tips. The frito 
mixto, it is safe to assume, your guests have 
never seen, but the dish is one which will 
be enjoyed, for it is both odd and attractively. 
springlike. Have some veal cutlet cut in 
thin slices and then in circles three inches 
across; salt and pepper it, and lay it aside 
while you prepare some pieces of boiled sweet- 
breads as large as marbles, some tiny potato 
croquettes, some canned mushrooms, and 
bits of cooked cauliflower or canned 
artichokes; the list of these things may vary 
according to taste. Then have some 
rather stiff batter, dip everything, beginning 
with the veal, in it, and fry in deep fat in a 
wire basket. When all is done, lay the veal 
in overlapping slices on a platter, and ar- 
range the small golden-brown balls around it; 
half the pleasure of the dish is in the sur- 
prises which come when one after another 
proves to be something new. Decorate the 
edge of the platter with sliced lemon and 
parsley. Do not serve anything with this 
dish, for it should stand alone. 

The ice which follows is more or less fa- 
miliar to travellers, for under the name coupe, 
with the addition of the name of this or that 
chef, it is seen in most good hotels of Europe 
just now. It is a combination of fresh and 
preserved fruits and lemon ice, with some- 
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GRAPE-FRUIT AND MARASCHINO CHERRIES. 
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CREAM CHEESE AND WALNUT SALAD. 


times a liqueur or thin wine. A tall glass is 
half filled with bits of orange, banana, and 
pineapple, sweetened; this is covered entirely 
with lemon ice, and then a small maraschino 
plum with a spray of mint is put on top, and 
maraschino cherries are laid around the edge 
of the glass, but only three or four in all. 
Sometimes the ice is pushed to one side of 
the glass, and a spoonful of cordial, with 
a small slice of unpeeled orange on top, is 
put in the space; but the way first suggested 
is quite elaborate enough. 

The season for squab is at its height in 
spring, and nothing could be more delightful 
by way of game than one of these delicate 
birds on a thin slice of toast, with a few 
leaves of tender lettuce covered with French 
dressing by its side. After it comes the final 
course (for the coffee is to be served in the 
drawing-room), a violet jelly, which tastes 
and looks like the flower. Make a clear syrup 
by boiling water and sugar in the proportion 
of a cupful of sugar to a quart of water, and 
throw in a double handful of stemmed vio- 
lets; draw the dish to the back of the stove 
and simmer half an hour; strain, add dis- 
solved gelatine enough to set, and two table- 
spoonfuls of orange and one of lemon juice. 
Add violet coloring, and pour in a border- 
mould to harden. When it is done turn on 
a round platter, and fill the centre with a 
pyramid of whipped cream and candied 
violets. Put a wreath of the flowers with 
their leaves around the edge of the dish, and 
you will have something which looks almost 
too pretty to eat. 

A second luncheon or breakfast may begin 


with a novelty, since it is to close without 
one: 


Lemonade in lemons, 
Lobster bisque. 

Broiled trout, or frogs’ legs. 
Chicken croquettes with new pease. 
tolled chops with mushrooms; creamed potatoes. 
Mint sherbet. 

Broiled squab; French fried potatoes. 
Currant jelly. 

Cream walnut salad. 

Violet ice-cream. Cakes. 
Coffee. Benbons. 


The first course is a dainty appetizer, just 
the thing for a warm spring day. To pre- 
pare it, cut off the round end of a lemon, so 
that it will stand, and then cut the pointed 
top off also, about an inch and a half down. 
Scoop out the inside and fill with very cold 
lemonade, or grape juice and lemonade mixed, 
and replace the cover, through which you 
.have put two straws tied with a bit of nar- 
row ribbon. 

Nothing could be better for a luncheon than 
speckled trout, if one is living where they 
are to be had. If not, then have frogs’ legs 
with a cream sauce over them, with cucum- 
bers, or have soft-shell crabs. The chops 
which follow are to be cut thick and the bone 
removed; then they are pressed into circles 
and fastened in shape with small tooth- 
picks before they are broiled; after this each 
one is covered with a large broiled mushroom, 
which should completely hide it. The mint 
sherbet which follows is made by adding 
crushed mint leaves to boiling lemonade, 
straining and freezing it. A little green 
vegetable coloring is pretty, especially if you 
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COUPE JACQUES. 


are to serve the ice in clear glasses. 
of mint may be put in each glass. 

The salad in this luncheon is something 
decidedly odd. Small balls of cream cheese 
are rolled, and on each one are pressed two 
halves of an English walnut, making the balls 
look exactly like the walnut-cream candy 
which is seen in every confectionery-shop. 
These are laid on lettuce and served with 
French dressing, and thin buttered bread, 
which has been put in the oven and crisped. 

The ice-cream, which is to look as the 
violet jelly does in the illustration, is simply 
a rich cream, colored violet, and arranged 
with the whipped cream and violets. 

To transform either of these luncheons 
into a breakfast is a simple matter. The first 
thing is to change the hour of the meal from 
one o’clock, or half after one, to twelve 
o'clock, for in this consists most of the real 
difference between the two. Arrange your 
table exactly as before, with flowers, rib- 
bons, silver dishes, and pretty things of that 
sort. Begin the meal with fruit, for this is 
essential to a breakfast. If you have straw- 
berries at hand, they will make the best of 
first courses; if not, have grape-fruit. Cut 
them in halves, remove the pulp, and scallop 
the edges with a pinking-iron, or cut them in 


A sprig 
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points with the scissors; then fill these shells 
with the pulp you have taken out, with pine- 
apple shredded, and a very little banana, and 
put sugar and maraschino cherries over the 
top, with their juice. If these are ice-cold, 
they will be perfect. Follow the first menu 
suggested until the squab and lettuce have 
been served, and then depart from it. Have 
the next course of cream cheese, the square 
so-called Philadelphia variety, passed with 
thin crackers and a glass of Bar-le-Duc goose- 
berries or currants. This is a particularly 
delicious imported preserve, to be had in all 
the better groceries, but if one is far from 
such things, home-made gooseberry jam will 
do so well that possibly the guests will not 
discover that it is a substitute. The coffee 
may or may not be served at the table at a 
breakfast; some prefer to have it with this 
cheese course, and if you do, do not-hesitate 
to follow your inclination. 

The second menu requires two changes to 
turn it into one suitable for a breakfast: 
Omit the French fried potatoes with the 
squab, and the jelly, and serve lettuce with 
it, as before. Abandon the cheese salad, and 
substitute the cream cheese and sweet with 
wafers, as before suggested. 
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NOTE.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. 
of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the BAZAR’S circulation, and the consequent increase in the 


sales of patterns, it is more than ever necessary that 
of mistakes and delay. An order blank will be foun 


NEW 1902 SHIRT-WAIST 
‘ ‘HE new shirt-waists for the spring and 


summer show great variety of style. 


Some are cut 
with yoke, and almost 
as many are without it, 
while a large number 
have the yoke in front 
and back both. The 
patterns of last year are 
quite correct to use now 
in almost every feature. 
No. 863, which was 
published in the spring 
of 1901, is perfectly 
suited to this year’s 
use, having tucks in 
back, some little ful- 
ness in the front, and 
no yoke; and No. 392, 
with yoke at the back, 
and tucks, and the ef- 
fect of a yoke made by 
the stitching of the 
front, is also a smart 
style for the spring 
waists. No. 392, being 
designed especially for 
a cloth waist, has the 
top of the sleeve cut in 
small darts, the fulness 
being taken up this 
way instead of in the 
gathers. For wash ma- 
terials it is wiser to cut 
the curve at the top of 
the sleeve without these 
darts, and to gather it. 


A new shirt- waist pattern, No. 403, is 
shown here for the first time. 
yoke at back and front, 
stitched flat. The original model was of 


This has the 


urchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order tc avoid possibility 
in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


heavy white linen stitched with black twist, 


and it is the smartest waist of the season. 





NEW 1902 SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 403. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 


38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The yoke is broad, and is stitched over on to 
the sleeve after the gathers have been stitched 


to the lining portion. 
This gives the broad- 
shouldered effect so 
much admired at pres- 
ent. The pattern con- 
sists of eight pieces: 
one-half of front yoke, 
one-half of back yoke, 
one-half of front, one- 
half of back, complete 
sleeve, wrist-band, col- 
lar-band, and box-pleat 
for the front. The yoke 
pieces should be cut in 
duplicate, the lining 
portion being exactly 
the same in shape as the 
outside. In the case of 
a striped or figured ma- 
terial this under - yoke 
may be made of plain 
eambric or linen if pre- 
ferred. The amount of 
yard-wide linen required 
for such a waist is 2 
yards. 


ETON JACKET 


NIVERSALLY the 
Eton jackets for 
spring wear are to be 
made with a belt, with 
tabs or coat-tails in the 
back, and with the 


fronts slightly gathered. These jackets have 
no collars, being trimmed more or less elab- 


box-pleats orately in the mess-jacket style. A pattern of 


this new model jacket is shown here as 











CUT PAPER PATTERN 


No. 404, and is pur- 
chasable in sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38, and. 40 
inches bust. The 
only seams in the 
jacket are those at 
the shoulder and 
under the arms, and 
one little dart on 
each side of the 
front. It is an ex- 
tremely easy pattern 
to fit. The sleeves 
have two parts. One- 
half of the back of 
the jacket is given 
in the pattern, and 
one-half of the front, 
also one-half of the 
belt, which forms 
the little tabs at the back by the way it 
curves around, ending in a rounded point. 
This belt is to be stitched several times, each 
row of machine-work being about a quarter 
of an inch separated from the next. One 
yard and three-quarters of 45-inch material 
will be required to cut the jacket, and about 
the same amount of a wider cloth, as the 
length of the sleeves, back, and fronts must 
be allowed for. Of silk twice the number of 
yards will be needed. 

Considerable elaboration is possible on 
these jackets, or they may be made as plain 
as one wishes. Velvet and silk are used to 
set in in oddly shaped panels with embroid- 
ery or braiding, and little extra narrow 
vests of striped or 
embroidered mate- 
rial are put in the 
front. Such vests 
are only about one 
inch wide on each 
side of the fronts, 
and should be slight- 
ly stiffened with 
canvas lining. In- 
deed, canvas should 
be used also in the 
jacket down the 
fronts even when 
there is no vest, and 
it should also be 





BACK OF NO. 408. 





used as an _ inter- 

lining around the 

armholes to give 
BACK OF NO. 404 firmness. 
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CORRECT LINING PATTERNS 


OR the drop-skirts to be worn under 

spring and summer unlined gowns the 
seven-gore model is being used by the best 
dressmakers. This is elosely fitted around 
the top, and has a small flare at the foot. 
It should be finished with a full bias ruffle 
or a side-pleated flounce four or more inches 
deep. The number of this pattern is 267, 





NEW SPRING ETON 


JACKET, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 404. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents. 


and it was illustrated in the January issue 
of the Bazar. For waist linings or for use 
as a pattern for cutting the outside of a 
fancy bodice no better model can be found 
than the Bazar’s model waist lining No. 351. 
This is perfect in cut, and can be used with 
any of the Bazar shirt-waist or fancy waist 
patterns. For figures which are short-waist- 
ed a narrow pleat may be taken across the 
centre of each form to reduce the length of 
the pattern before cutting the material. 
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COMMENT 





‘o* 
7 ae Each to Her Own 
+c (A Age? N E. Nesbit’s delightful story, “ The 
ONS © | Red House,” now appearing serially 
in the Bazar, there are some charm- 
ingly refreshing bits of philosophy, so skilfully wound in and 
out of the tale that the happy reader is unconscious she is 
learning anything. This, of course, is as it should be. Most of 
us greatly prefer our romance and knowledge offered in sep- 
arate courses. But in one special instance Miss Nesbit comes 
boldly and distinctly from behind her screen and confronts us 
with something so true, yet so rarely realized, that it fully de- 
serves special emphasis here. 

The heroines, Chloe and Yolande, are discussing the familiar 
fault of woman—that of frittering away her energies in small 
things instead of confining them to the one thing in which she 
might achieve pre-eminent success. Yolande points out her own 
remedy for this tendency. 

“Of course,” said she, with modesty, “I could do any- 
thing I gave my mind to. But I haven’t a hundred minds to 
give to a hundred industries. When I was quite a child I de- 
clined to be taught to sew. I saw, even then, that one’s know- 
ledge of feminine crafts is just a weapon in the hands of the 
Evil One, who lies in wait at every corner to keep one off one’s 
real work. I meant to go to Girton; so when they made me wash 
up the tea-things, I always dropped something. They soon left 
off asking me to wash up.” 

“ How horribly immoral!” said Chloe. 

“Not at all. I only enforced my decision by concrete argu- 
ments—the only ones my aunt could understand. Do you sup- 
pose that I should have taken every prize in each form all the 
way up the school and then got a scholarship at Girton if I 
had allowed myself to be taught to dust the drawing-room and 
to make my own dresses, and sew on buttons and darn stockings for the boys?” 

Later, discovering that Chloe has papered her own wall, Yolande asks, more in sorrow 
than in anger: 

“Are there no poor paper-hangers out of work? Are there no painters in Elmhurst? 
How many glorious, golden guineas could you have earned at your own profession in ‘ 
the time it took you to do that work?” 

The lesson is obvious, and we have all around us the living examples who point the 
moral. <A well-known author, who can sell her short stories for one hundred dollars 
each, joyfully consumes a week in trimming a hat she could have bought for twelve dol- 
lars. An equally well-known artist frequently spends an entire morning polishing the 
brasses and dusting the bric-i-brac in her great studio. A certain very rich woman makes 
all her own gowns because she likes to sew. 

Of course the reflection at once presents itself that these individuals cannot work in- 
cessantly, and that their time is their own, to be employed as they please. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that they are exhausting their vitality in work that could be bet- 
ter done by others, and that, quite possibly, those others have a certain right to that work. 
In the case of Miss E , who writes stories and makes hats, every hat represents a good 
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short story, or a portion of one, lost to the 
reading public, and a milliner deprived of the work which 
might be hers. Surely this subject deserves a little thought. 





The Women Behind the Counter 


HE Consumers’ League has addressed an appeal to the women 

of New York, urging them to protest against the action of 
merchants who have been closing their shops at five o’clock, and 
who now propose to close them at six, “as women shoppers com- 
plain that they cannot finish their shopping by five.” 

The appeal contains such strong expressions as “ appalling tid- 
ings,” “ brutal inhumanity,” and “ lasting disgrace ”; but divested 
of these it is worthy of attention, and the end it has in view should 
have the co-operation of thoughtful women. Merchants who close 
their shops at five o’clock are doing a kindness to their women em- 
ployees which deserves recognition. Women shoppers should en- 
courage this action, even at considerable personal inconvenience. 
The work of the women behind the counter is among the most 
exhausting and nerve-straining done by the women of this genera- 
tion. There are those among them who have snubbed us badly, 
and whom, being human, we recall with a certain bitterness. But 
for every one of these there are a dozen who are at least uniformly 
courteous, and there are several so sweetly willing and so eager 
to please that they are at once a lesson and a delight. 

For their sake, and for the sake of the tired ones and those who 
are ill, let us help the good work on. And, by way of a stimulus, 
let us permit our imaginations to dwell for a moment on the 





sadly incompetent and wholly unsatisfactory work we ourselves CD 
would do were we ir their places. ft’ 

eC 
“To the Editor: A Delicate Domestic Problem 


“The other day I found a woman’s handkerchief in my husband’s pocket. It was ex- 
quisitely fine and delicately embroidered. It was not mine. He cannot explain how it 
got there. What shall I do’—A Reader.” 


There are several things you might do, dear Reader, the first and most sensible of them 
being to forget the incident. If that is impossible, you might bring to bear upon it the 
element of your good common-sense. There are two possible explanations which suggest 
themselves. Your husband, pained by your acceptance of his devotion as a matter of 
course, might have artlessly planned this discovery to arouse your jealousy. Or some one 
may have put the handkerchief in his pocket as a little surprise for him and for you. Cer- 
tainly if its possession were a pleasant secret of his own, he would hardly leave it in a place 
so obviously open to discovery. 

Having thus proved your husband wholly blameless in the matter, the usual precedent in 
such cases may be followed. You may demand a new gown before closing the incident. 
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% _— » DOMESTIC BLISS 
4 When Adam first met Eve, the 
: pair 
Were somewhat puzzled as to 
where 
They had awakened from their 
dream, 
So strangely new did all things 
seem ; 
But when they looked the garden 
round, 





And not a servant there was 
found, 
They clapped their hands, 


and cried, * How 
nice!” 

For then they knew ’twas 
Paradise. 





NO NEED OF ONE 

“King Edward has de- 
cided that there shall be 
no court jester at the coro- 
nation ceremonies,” said 
Fosdick. 

“ Perhaps he will let Al- 
fred Austin write one of 
those funny little solemn 
pieces,” added Keedick. 





DEMONSTRATED 


Dick. “ The lecturer held 
up an egg, and said, ‘ There 
is more strength in this egg 
than there is in ten pounds 
of beefsteak and _ three 
quarts of oatmeal.’ ” 

Dave. “ Did he prove his 
assertion ?” 

Dick. “Yes; he acci- 
dentally dropped the egg.” 





4 J A SLIGHT DELAY 
+ Strawser. “I may as 
well tell you, old man, that 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS I am engaged to Miss 


Pinkerly, the girl you have 
been so attentive tor” 
SINGERLY. “ Oh, that ac- 


HE. “ HyDRANGEAS STAND FOR HEARTLESSNESS.” 
SHE. “ THE ONLY HEARTLESSNESS I CAN SEE IS THAT YOU DON’T BUY 


THEM. counts for what she said 
: F last night.” 
MONOTONY Strrawser. “ What was that?” 

Binao. “ Anything new?” Stncerty. “ Why, I proposed to her, and she 


Mrs. Bingo. “ Nothing. The cook isn’t going said she would have to wait a little while before 
to stay.” she formally accepted me.” 
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HE. “ Give ME HALF?” 

SHE. “ No, I won’r.” 

HE. “ THEN GIVE ME A BITE.” 

SHE. “ On, I'D RATHER GIVE YOU HALF.” 





BLOOD-IN-HIS-EYE. “Come, HAIR-OF-THE- 
DOG, WE GET HEAP FIRE-WATER—WE GO ON WAR- 
PATH.” 

HAIR-OF-THE-DOG. “ UaH! no! WARPATH 
NO GOOD—TOO MUCH SIGN ‘ KEEP OFF THE GRASS.’ ” 











' ee 3s 
THE DOLL. “ Papa, MAMMA, PAPA, MAMMA, “Tut, TUT! WHAT’S ALL THIS?” 
PAPA, MAMMA.” * Boo-Hoo! I PICKED OUT IN DE FASHION MAG- 


THE PARROT. “Say, tr I HAD SUCH A RE- AZINE DE BALL DRESS WOT I’M GOIN’ TER HAB WEN 
STRICTED VOCABULARY I’D LOSE MY JOB IN ABOUT I GIT RICH, AN’ NOW MAGGIE SAYS SHE’S GOIN’ 
THREE DAYS.” TER HAB ONE JEST LIKE IT!” 
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1.—BEFORE HIM STOOD THE COUNTESS, A BRAVE 
WOMAN, A WOMAN WHO KNEW NO FEAR.” 2.—* THERE’S THAT VILE MOUSE AGAIN!” 


ty, Sh 
A 7, 





3.--HERS WAS A KINDLY NATURE, A SWEET, 4.—* Haven’? I TOLD YOU TO KEEP OUT OF 
LOVABLE DISPOSITION. THIS ROOM? 





5.— ... YOU IMP!” 6.—A WOMAN WHOSE WORD WAS LAW, WHO 
COULD FACE THE DARKEST PROBLEM, AND COME 
FORTH VICTORIOUS. 








7.—* MARIA, YOU GET OUT OF THIS ROOM AT 





ONCE, OR [’LL—” 
AN INTERRUPTED NOVEL 
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DBURY S$ 


Of mind and body is revealed by a clear complexion. 
No one charm possesses stronger power of attraction. 
Intelligent eare can make the skin exquisite beyond 
comparison. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the only soap made 
especially for the face—is a valuable tonic. Ladies and 
gentlemen will be pleased with the improvement in 
their looks produced by bathing with 4o¢ water and. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, every night just before 
retiring. It purifies the skin, frees the pores from the 
day’s dirt, decayed tissues and other impurities, and 
leaves the skin glowing with health—smooth, firm, white. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 


T 
, Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial Trade 
Special Offer size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream 
sent for 5 cts. (stampsor coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. H. on esch 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
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The BAZAR’S corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 
Questions should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


“ TWENTY-ONE.”—The german, or. cotillon, is 
danced by any number of couples, usually from 
twenty to fifty. There is a leader who leads 
alone, or a couple lead, or in large cotillons 
there are more than one leader. He has a whistle, 
and with it notifies the couples when to stop 
dancing and take new partners, and he tells how 
many couples shall dance at a time. 
about ten couples lead off; they dance together 
for a few moments, then at the signal from the 
leader the couples separate, each man gets an- 
other girl partner, each girl a man. They may 
present these new partners with favors, or merely 
form some kind of a figure with them. This 
ends with a few minutes of dancing; then the 
men lead the ladies to their seats and return to 
their original partners, who are theirs for the 
entire dance. You will find a better description 
in any book on dances, or you can get a friend 
to explain it more fully than I can here. I am 
a little in doubt about advising you in regard to 
sending the flowers to the person you mention. 
Your thought is sweet and kind and prompted by 
the nicest feeling, I know. If I were you, I should 
write to the lady in question and tell her what 
you wish to do. It will be better to do this than 
to take my advice, as no one can judge for an- 
other person. Thank you very much for your 
kind thought about myself, but it is quite enough 
to have you for one of our subscribers, and to re- 
ceive such a courteous, grateful letter, to repay 
me fully for what I have been able to do for you. 
I appreciate deeply your thought, and am as 
grateful for it as I should be for a tangible ex- 
pression, but I could not accept anything but 
written gratitude. 


A. H.—My advice is that the bride’s mother 
should not wear her bonnet at the late after- 
noon wedding reception, even if she wears it to 
the church ceremony. If she much prefers to 
keep it on she may do so, however, although it 
would be more conventional not to wear it. 


M. N.—The prettiest way of announcing a 
baby’s birth is to send the mother’s regular en- 
graved card, with a very small card with the 
baby’s name engraved on it fastened to the 
mother’s card by a white baby-ribbon bow which 
is passed through holes in the upper left corners 
of both cards. This is the correct form, and 
prettier than to send a sheet of note-paper with 
the baby’s name. It is also better form than 
to send the mother’s and father’s cards or the 
baby’s alone. The two cards should be enclosed 
in an envelope which fits the mother’s card ex- 


Usually. 


actly. They are sent to all the near friends and 
acquaintances as soon as baby and mother are 
able to see visitors. 


N. A. V.—Here are some suggestions which 
may be helpful for the twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary. Send the invitations on silver paper, 
writing them in white ink, or on white cards, 
writing the invitation in silver ink. Have the 
decorations as “ silvery ” as possible, using silver 
paint liberally, as it may be all washed off after- 
wards. Paint wooden and china dishes to put 
on the refreshment table to supplement the silver 
vases you may have or borrow. Have a big 
basket made of silver paper in the centre to hold 
the flowers, or a pasteboard box covered with 
silver paper, and have on the table the dates of 
the wedding and of the anniversary cut out of 
pasteboard covered with silver paper. For favors 
give to all the guests little baskets painted with 
silver paint, holding either chocolates wrapped 
in silver paper, which may be procured at any 
confectionert’s, or small silvery ferns growing, and 
tie the baskets with broad silvery white ribbons, 
with the dates of the wedding and of the anni- 
versary painted on them in silver paint or ink. 
A good menu for an informal entertainment 
such as this will be: bouillon; creamed oysters 
or lobster in the little pastry or paper cases 
which the confectioners sell, with a salad made 
of celery and apples cut in pieces and dressed 
with mayonnaise; @nd ices and cake. The ices 
may be served in paper cases, which should be 
covered with silver paper, and the cake decorated 
with silver candies and the dates of the wedding 


* and anniversary. Coffee should be served in demi- 


10 


tasses last of all. For entertainment, why do 
you not plan a series of tableaux,each to represent 
a scene in the life of the married couple? Get 
the young people to dress up in clothes of the 
fashions of the persons they will represent, and 
have the proposal, the marriage ceremony, etc. 
This is always a most successful wedding anni- 
versary entertainment for such a small company. 
Or you can have a contest of any kind to amuse 
the guests—a Trip Around the World contest, 
described in a recent number; or a left-handed 
game, where all have their right arm, on enter- 
ing, put into a sling, and have to do all sorts of 
things with the left hand—draw a picture on a 
blackboard, sew a hem, write a verse from a 
m, ete. This is great fun. An advertisement 
unt, where the advertisements are cut from 
the papers and magazines, and without names. 
Let the prizes be appropriate—silver articles 
wrapped in silver paper. 
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The Aeolian, the Pianola, amd Paderewski 


Paderewski says of the Aeolian 


It affords me great pleasure to tell you how greatly and 
agreeably I was surprised by yourinstruments, They combine 
all the effects which can be produced by the most skilful 
manipulation of a grand organ with those of an orchestra, 
The execution of even the most complicated passages leaves 
nothing to be desired; and what adds most to the instrument's 
value is the magnificent repertoire which, with great care and 
perfect taste, you have prepared for it. 1 consider your instru- 
ments not only a source of delight to music-lovers, but also a 
benefit to art itself, as by means of the Aeolian the master- 
pieces, through a thus easily obtained production, will greatly 
gain in appreciation and popularity. 

I, J. PADEREWSKI, 
Concert Pianist and Composer. 





Paderewski says of the Pianola 


As an admirer of the Aeolian, the wonderful merits of 
which I have attested to in a former letter to you, I have now 
much pleasure in adding my tribute to your latest invention, 
the Pianola, which I consider still more ingenious. It is 
astonishing to see this little device at work executing the 
masterpieces of pianoforte literature with a dexterity, clear- 
ness, and velocity which no player, however great, can 
approach. 

Every one who wishes to hear absolutely faultless, free of 
every kind of nervousness, piano-playing should buy your 
Pianola, It is perfection, 

I. J. PADEREWSKI, 


If the Aeolian and Pianola are of such interest to the man, who, of 
all men, stands for the highest development of the musical art, of how 
much more interest must it be to the one who loves music as well as 
Paderewski, but who does not possess the technical skill necessary to 


play any other instruments ? 


Several selections from Paderewski’s “* Manru” have been arranged 
for the Aeolian Orchestrelle and for the Pianola, and the public is cor- 
dially invited to call at our warerooms and hear them played. 





$850 to $2,500. 


NOTE 


The Aeolian is a complete musical instrument especially adapted for rendering orchestral music, being in reality a 
solo orchestra, and, like the Pianola, may be played without musical knowledge. Price, $75 to $750. 


The Aeolian Orchestrelle embodies the latest development in Aeolian construction, and is especially remarkable 
for the voicing of its tones, which resemble the different instruments in the orchestra with remarkable fidelity. Price, 


The Pianola simply acts as an assistant, enabling any one to play the piano. Price, $250. 














These instruments can be purchased by moderate payments if desired. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


500 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Chicago, Lyon & Healy Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. 

Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son New Orleans, Ph. Werlein, Ltd. 

St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom Detroit, Grinnell Bros. 

Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Co. San Francisco, Kohler & Chase Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 


Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Cleveland, B. Dreher's Sons Co. 


Washington. Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Newark, Lauter Co. 

Montreal, L. E. N. Pratte & Co. 
Minneapolis, Metropolitan Music Co. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Mrs. W. M. 8.—I advise having all the bride’s 
feminine attendants dressed alike in white, with 
colored ribbons, and if they wish they may wear 
large picture - hats, trimmed with the color of 
the ribbons. No, do not have the two single girls 
dressed differently from the others. The dresses 
of all may be alike; their difference in size 
will not matter. The maid of honor may have 
all white trimmings, or perhaps a different color 
from the others, or she may wear a little head- 
veil, and the others hats if desired. White, be- 
sides being the simplest thing to get, is always 
the prettiest. The ushers should wear frock-coats, 
with gray trousers and white waistceats, and 
white or very light pearl kid gloves with heavy 
stitching. At the pulpit the men should stand 
behind the girls, except the best man, who stands 
near the front. Have the girls evenly divided, 
two on either side of the pulpit, with the men a 
little behind on one side. Decorate the pulpit 
with growing palms and plants, not cut flowers, 
except, possibly, a vase or two on the pulpit; the 
growing palms and plants are much more effec- 
tive, and may be hired for the occasion at com- 
paratively little expense. The usual way of* en- 
tering the church and going out is always the 
best. The ushers first, two by two, the bride- 
maids two by two next, and the maid of honor 
alone or with a bridemaid. The bride enters on 
her father’s arm or with whoever gives her away. 
This is the correct order for a Presbyterian wed- 
ding. The bridemaids should carry bouquets of 
flowers, of course. If I can give you any further 
help let me know, and I will be glad to do so. 


An Oxp Svusscerser.—Thank you for your 
gracious praise and kind words. It is a great 
pleasure to try to help you. If I understand your 
first question correctly, I heartily agree with you 
that it is very bad form for a guest who is a 
visitor in a private house to entertain in her own 
name without mentioning the name of her host- 
Indeed, I cannot imagine such a case; it 
would be unheard of in New York or other big 
cities for a visitor to even invite her friends to 
have a cup of tea with her in the afternoon with- 
out asking them in the name of her hostess, and 
the hostess should certainly be in evidence for a 
few moments on the arrival of her visitor’s 
friends, even if she does not remain longer in 
the receiving-room. Of course it is not obliga- 
tory for an older woman to remain all the time 
in the room where a guest may be entertaining 
her young friends, nor need a hostess stay even 
with people of her own age, as naturally the 
friends may have much in common to talk over 
which will not interest her; but she should re- 
ceive the visitors if she can possibly do so. Cus- 
toms differ in different places, and I cannot tell 
you that what is correct here in New York 
would be the only correct thing for the place in 
which you live. It is always better to conform 
to the custom of the place. I know that in the 
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West it is the custom to send formal invitations 
worded in the third person for very informal en- 
tertainments, or for entertainments that in the 
East would be considered very informal, and for 
which the invitations would invariably be in the 
form of personal notes written by the hostess; 
but this is not such an important observance 
that it would be worth while for you to act con- 
trary to the customs. Use the formal invitations 
in cases where they are used by others, even if 
you know that in the East such an invitation 
would be out of place. I can see that you agree 
with me about this, even if you feel that it is 
almost ridiculous to send such invitations; but it 
is, after all, the spirit, not the form, that mat- 
ters, and it might shock public opinion in the 
town for you to act contrary to its forms, even 
if you know that you are doing what in the East 
is the right thing. About the supper you are 
quite correct. I am sure that with the assistance 
of one maid you could manage the following list: 


Bouillon in cups. 

Broiled chicken, creamed potatoes. 
French pease, hot rolls, and chocolate with 
whipped cream. 

Tomato salad with mayonnaise. 
Cheese and hot crackers. 

Orange skins filled with orange jelly, with 
whipped cream and cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 


The oranges, which should have the insides 
scooped out, make a pretty dish, with whipped 
cream on top, for dessert. The bouillon you can 
buy canned and flavor and heat, so that the 
chicken and potatoes and chocolate are all that 
need to be prepared by the maid on the spot. One 
maid could do that, as you can make the salad 
and all else beforehand yourself. The pease come 
in cans and need only be heated. If I can help 
you further about the tea or anything else let me 
have the pleasure of trying to do so. 


Mrs. C. G. C.—I have looked up the subject of 
Colonial invitations, and I cannot discover that 
the wording differs materially from the form 
used at present. I advise you to use the regu- 
lar form of invitation. You do not tell me 
in your note what kind of a “tea” it is to be. 
The invitations of course would be very different 
for an afternoon affair and for a regular sit- 
down high-tea or supper. In either case word 
the cards or notes as you would for any enter- 
tainment, mentioning the name Colonial, as, for 
instance, if you intend to have an afternoon 
affair, send your regular visiting-cards with 
“Colonial Tea” written under your name, with 
the date and hours. If you intend to give a 
supper, write formal or informal notes with the 
invitation to a “Colonial Tea,” and it will be 
understood that the function is to differ a little 
from a regular entertainment. 
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Miss J. M. W.—Put the P. p. c. on the lower 
left corner of the cards. This is where it is put 
as a general thing, although it is not incorrect 
to have the letters in the lower right corner or 
even in the middle of the card under the name. 


Mrs. C. W.—I do appreciate and understand 
your case. My advice would be to have every- 
thing just as simple as possible—few courses 
and not much service. Have most of the articles 
on the table when you sit down. When it be- 
comes necessary to change the plates for another 
course, you should rise quietly and do all the 
necessary work yourself, and let your husband 
sit still and entertain the guests. Never attempt 
more than two or three courses, and if possible 
get up only once. Have, for instance, when you 
sit down at the table, a prettily arranged salad, 
a dish of olives, a plate of dainty sandwiches, 
the pot with chocolate, and one hot dish, such 
as scalloped oysters or lobster or broiled chicken 
or chops. For dessert have always some cold 
pudding, jelly, or blane-mange, or any of the 
delicious cold desserts in vogue, with cake, and 
have coffee in demi-tasses last. In summer it is 
always better to have cold rather than hot 
dishes, and these are much the easiest for you 
to manage. Do not attempt more than one hot 
course, and have this on the table. Yes, the 
guests may pass the different articles around the 
table; it is better than for you to rise to do so. 
Here are some ideas for dishes for summer 
menus: Chicken jelly in individual moulds, or 
one large mould, with egg salad and cold ham 
sliced; chocolate blanc-mange, with a rich cus- 
tard sauce. Pastry cases with creamed oysters, 
with apple and celery salad dressed with mayon- 
naise, with heated biscuits, cheese and olives; 
caramel custard with caramel sauce. Cold roast 
beef, with a very good potato salad and accesso- 
ries; baked apples, with whipped cream, and a 
rich chocolate cake,—with this luncheon a good 
canned consommé or bouillon may be served first, 
of all. Salmon, cold with a mayonnaise dressing ; 
sliced tomatoes and French dressing; scalloped 
eggs; fruit salad with whipped cream. Any of 
these menus is simple, and will do for any of the 
spring or summer months. 


Mrs. A. 8. C.—I understand your situation, 
and I think your idea for returning your obliga- 
tions is very nice indeed, but I will suggest 
one or two improvements. It would be so much 
better to give a small dinner and take your 
friends to the theatre than to have them meet 
you at the place of amusement, that I cannot 
help suggesting that plan. The dinner need not 
be elaborate, as you will have to finish it early. 
Yes, you may all walk to the theatre, and after- 
wards, if you like, return to your rooms for the 
supper; but I would really advise the dinner and 
theatre, instead of the theatre and supper, if you 
must give only one repast. But if there are 
serious objections to the dinner, carry out your 
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first plan. Write to your friends, and when they 
accept, send them the theatre tickets, that they 
may meet you in the theatre in the seats. This 
is better than having them meet you at the en- 
trance to the theatre. After the play is over you 
may all walk to your rooms and have a supper 
of bouillon in cups, cold birds and salad, ices and 
cake, and coffee in demi-tasses. This is the usual 
thing, and appropriate. You may have oysters 
on the half-shell before or instead of the hot 
bouillon. If you decide on the dinner havefonly 
oysters on the half-shell, a clear soup, scalloped 
fish, saddle of mutton with currant jelly and 
pease and potatoes, salad and birds or asparagus 
salad alone, dessert and coffee. This will be 
quite enough, and quite unpretentious enough. 


M. F.—I understand your feeling and sympa- 
thize with the spirit you show in your letter. We 
all feel more or less as you do about the obliga- 
tion of wedding presents, engagement presents, 
“ showers,” and the other taxes on our purse 
when a friend enters the estate of matrimony. 
But do not take the matter too seriously. There 
are brides and brides, and they do not all ex- 
pect or demand as much as you seem to think, 
nor do they value friendship by the amount spent 
on them at the time of their marriage and en- 
gagement. And it is not because she wishes pres- 
ents only that a bride invites her friends and ac- 
quaintances from far and near to her wedding. 
It is the custom to send wedding invitations or 
announcements generally, and no one need feel 
obliged to send a present in acknowledgment of 
an invitation or announcement. Yes, it is the 
custom in New York and elsewhere in the very 
best society to send wedding presents and engage- 
ment presents and anniversary presents. The 
“showers” are not a general custom here. But 
I cannot believe with you that a bride cares about. 
her friends in proportion to what they send. I 
happen to know that brides care just as much 
for a wee remembrance, if sent in the right 
spirit, as for their most costly and elaborate 
wedding present. Human nature is pretty good, 
after all, and no one who appreciates that one is 
sending all that one can afford will fail to value 
the present accordingly. And if one cannot 
even afford a present, just a flower or a little 
book will take its place and convey one’s good 
wishes and thought, which is the really impor- 
tant thing. Do not feel that you are ever obliged 
to do more than you can afford for any one— 
nothing is in worse taste—but when you do not 
wish to send a wedding present, send some trifle 
to take its place. If I am not much mistaken 
it will be just as much appreciated as a piece 
of silver. 


C. M. C.—It depends on a girl’s age how her 
calling cards are engraved. Until she is seven- 
teen, or even older, if she does not “ come out,’” 
her cards should be engraved Miss Marv Smith, 
but Miss Smith when she goes into society. 
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New Styles in Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


In the Spring a 
: woman’sfancyturns 
We have no agents to thoughts of Sum. 
or branch stores. , mer garb, Turnsto 
7 retty, long - wear- 
All orders should be ion, ples. garb, 
Sent direct to us. ) if she be a wise 
: woman. In other 
words, turns to us. 
Summer Dresses 
and Skirts for or- 
dinary or extraordi- 
nary wear, pretty 
as pretty can be, 
stylish, shapely, 
lasting, and at the 
very least prices for 
which the best ma- 
terials can be made 
up in the best styles. 
Thisis what you will 
find in our Cata- 
logue—is it food for 
thought ? 


New Suits, well- 
tailored, showing 
many variations 
of the prevailing 
fashions, from 
Paris models, 
$8 up. ’ 
Silk-linedSuits,in 
attractivedesigns, 
lined throughout 
with fine taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts, well-hanging skirts in Spring weight mate- 
v4 rials. Many styles and fabrics, $4 up. 
an oe. A Rainy-day Skirts, made to stand bad weather and look well 


~ 


a all the time, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, models to prevail during the coming season, $3 up. 


Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, pretty, comfortable frocks for warm weather, for 
“ every-day”’ or state occasions, $3 up. 


Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest—sent free upon request. Ever garment you choose therefrom 
made to your measure and guaranteed to Sit and please you. If it does not, send it back an we will refund your 
money. It § your good will we want most. 


The National Cloak Company 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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day problems. 


This is the eighth of a series of articles to appear in the Bazan regarding Law 
for Women. Principles of law will be discussed, and-their application to every- 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. 
sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent’s 





Answers will be printed in sub- 


name and address, although neither will be published. 


The Law Regarding Partnership 


PARTNERSHIP is a combination by two or 
A more persons of their labor, capital, know- 

ledge, experience, etc., in one common vent- 
ure for their own profit. A partnership may be 
formed in a number of ways—by oral agreement, 
by articles in writing, or by legal implication, 
which last may be termed “ involuntary partner- 
ship.” Here the law implies a partnership, even 
though the parties may have had no intention of 
being partners at all. For instance, persons may 
not be partners as to one another, and yet, owing 
to their having misled innocent third parties 
as to that fact, the court will impose the liabili- 
ties of partnership. When persons give to third 
parties the impression that they are partners, 
that relation is established so far as such dealings 
with the third parties are concerned. 

Of course no one can be forced into a partner- 
ship against his consent, nor can he be bound to 
carry on business relations with a partner not 
of his own choosing. So jealous is the law of a 
man’s rights and privileges in this respect, and 
so carefully guarded is the right of free selec- 
tion of one’s business associates, that even if one 
partner sells out his entire interest, the purchaser 
does not thereby become a member of the firm 
without the consent of the other partners. 

As this combination of energies, experience, 
and capital may be —s of much profit, 
so, too, it is attended with a considerable risk, 
which should not be ignored by those intending 
to enter into this relation. Generally speaking, 
a partner can bind the whole firm by his indi?’ 
vidual acts. He may borrow money and make 
out a note in the firm’s name, which will bind 
the firm to pay it at the given time with in- 
terest. There is hardly a limit to what he may 
buy and sell. He can sign receipts and other 
legal instruments in the firm’s name. In fact, 
the firm is even liable for his torts in certain 
instances; for example: Should A., a member of 
the firm of A., B., and C., receive notice that a 
certain hatchway on the sidewalk was a nuisance 
and dangerous to passers-by, and A. should fail 
to remedy it, and a pedestrian should fall into 
such hatchway and be injured, the entire firm 
of A., B., and C., would be held liable for any 
damages the pedestrian may have received, and 
this is true even though the other members of 
the firm possessed no knowledge whatever of the 
existence of the nuisance complained of. In 
fact, the liability of partners for acts done by 
each partner in the regular course of business is 
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practically unlimited. All the investments of a 
partner may be swept away, and even his entire 
belongings and income outside of the partner- 
ship property may be confiscated to pay the part- 
— indebtedness. 

By far the wisest course for one to follow who 
has money to invest in a business, but not the 
time nor inclination to look after its details, 
is to form what is known as a special or limited 
partnership. Under this arrangement the special 
partner is liable only to the amount he actually 
invests in the firm. The law is very precise re- 
garding the formation of such partnerships. A 
certificate must be prepared stating the general 
nature of the business, the time when the part- 
nership is to begin and when it is to expire, the 
names of the general partners and that of the 
special partner, with the amount contributed. 
This certificate is to be filed with the county 
clerk and published in two newspapers. The 
special partnership is especially well adapted for 
the use of those who are too sick, aged, or too 
young for the care of the details of business, but 
who are entitled to share in its profits. In at- 
tempting to form such a partnership, however, 
it is always best to consult a good lawyer and 
let him arrange the necessary details and draw 
up the partnership papers, for if any of the 
statutory requirements be ignored or neglected 
the special partner becomes just as fully liable 
as a general partner, and the object of the 
special partnership is lost. 

There is still another plan under which a per- 
son can limit his liability. He may be a silent 
or secret partner—one whose money is invested 
in the business, but who has nothing whatever 
to do with its management so far as the publie 
is concerned. He differs from a special partner 
in this important respect—i.e., that he is liable 
only to those persons who gave credit to the 
firm on the strength of their knowledge of his 
connection with it. If, for instance, a person 
knows that Mr. Brown is a silent member of the 
firm of White & Co., and sells goods to that firm 
because he knows that Mr. Brown is in the firm 
and is perfectly able to pay the amount charged, 
he may hold Mr. Brown liable, although other 
creditors not possessing similar knowledge may 
not thus hold him. 

Of course all the foregoing deals with the rela- 
tions held between partners and third parties. 
Partners may establish between themselves such 

Continued on page 18. 
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Continued from page 16, 
plans of distribution of liabilities and sharing 
of profits as they please. It is understood, how- 
ever, that profits are always to be distributed 
equally among the partners, unless there is an 
express agreement to the contrary. 

Now as to the property of a partnership. In 
the first place, everything in. the business is 
considered under the head of “partnership 
funds.” After each one has contributed his share 
the several parts merge and become one property. 
Even real estate owned by a partnership is re- 
garded as personal property so far as the credit- 
ors of the firm are concerned. This is done to 
prevent the wives and widows of the various 
members sharing in their one-third interest or 
dower right. In New York and many other 
States a man cannot sell his real property and 
give a clear title unless his wife joins in the 
deed, thereby barring her dower right. It will 
be readily seen how annoying this would become 
if a firm consisting of four or five members de- 
sired to dissolve business and sell all its real 
and personal property, and each member and 
each member’s wife were obliged to sign each 
deed. 

The widow of a deceased member does not have 
dower right in the real estate of the partner- 
ship, but when the firm’s debts are all paid the 
property immediately becomes realty again even 
though it has not yet been converted into money, 
and the widow’s dower attaches to her late hus- 
band’s interest in whatever may have been left 
over after payment of debts. 

Although any partner can sell and transfer 
the personal property, all the partners should 
unite in a sale of partnership real estate. When 
a partner dies he leaves two classes of creditors: 
partnership creditors and personal or individual 
creditors. Of these the partnership creditors 


come first in the payment of debts out of part- 
nership property. So merged, however, is the 
individual property into the partnership property 
that if a judgment is entered against one mem- 
ber it can be satisfied out of partnership property, 
but only in the following way, however: The 
sheriff may seize as much of the goods as he 
thinks sufficient to satisfy his Bata, and 
may proceed to sell the interest of the debtor 
therein. The purchaser, however, gets no title 
to the goods themselves, but simply gets the 
interest the debtor partner had; this, of course, 
gives him the right of accounting with the other 
partners. 

There are many ways of winding up the affairs 
of a partnership. It may terminate of itself— 
that is, in accordance with the articles of agree- 
ment. In the absence of any definite agreement 
it may be terminated by any one of the partners 
at any time. The death of one partner imme- 
diately dissolves the partnership and the firm 
ceases to exist. If there were only two mem- 
bers of the firm the surviving member is not 
even permitted to use the old firm name without 
the consent of the heirs of the deceased. It might 
be said, in this connection, that it is unlawful 
for one who really has no partner to make use 
in his business of a firm name and employ the 
term “and Co.” But in New York if notice of 
the intention to continue an old firm name after 
the death of a partner be published and filed in 
due form, the business may be carried on under 
the old title. 

Bankruptcy will dissolve a firm, and as it is 
against good policy to keep contending parties 
together, in case of a disagreement a suit in 
equity to dissolve the partnership is usually 
brought, and a receiver is appointed to wind up 
= business and divide the profits or pay off the 

ebts. 
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CONCERT FOR TWO NEW YORK SOCIETIES 


tion and that of the City History Club will 

be benefited largely, it is hoped, by a cop- 
cert to take place the evening of March 22 next 
at Carnegie Hall. Aside from the excellence of 
the cause to be helped, the quality of the music 
promised should call much attention to this con- 
cert. Anton Van Rooy, the Metropolitan Opera 
barytone, and the choir of the Musical Art So- 
ciety are to be the performers, assisted by an 
orchestra of eighty musicians. The piéce de 
résistance on the programme is the finale of 
Act I. of “ Parsifal,’ with Mr. Van Rooy and 
the Musical Art Society choir. Other music by 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Strauss will be given. 
The patrons include Bishop Potter, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, 
Judge Henry E. Howland, and other prominent 
men. The committee in charge of organizing the 
concert are Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Robert Abbe, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, and Miss Laura J. Post. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer is president of the Public Education 


Tt work of the Public Education Associa- 


Association, and Mrs. Abbe of the City History 
Club. 

The City History Club has organized hundreds 
of classes in local history, tending to rouse and 
cultivate civic pride among the children who 
will be the citizens of the coming years. These 
classes meet in places convenient for the gather- 
ing of the members desired, who are not restrict- 
ed to any special class, the immigrant’s child 
and the son of generations of Americans being 
equally welcome. The Public Education Associa- 
tion is trying, without any interference with the 
work of the Board of Education, to help in im- 
proving the free education of this city. It has 
worked always in harmony with the educational 
authorities, and has done much to aid them, aside 
from its very generous work of beautifying the 
bare walls of public-school rooms with pictures, 
casts, and nature trophies. 

The tickets for the concert are on sale at the 
office. of the Musical Art Society, 20 West Thirty- 
third Street. The concert is sure to be a 
success. 
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Radcliffe Shoes for women broke 
all traditions in shoe making in 
their combination of quality and 
economy, 
No other shoes can compare 
with them in style, material, fit, 
| finish and price combined. 
After all the useless expenses 
of buying and making are elim- 
inated a good shoe for women 
can be made tosell for $2.50 
—not less. 
You can pay less but not 
get anything else like 
, Radcliffe quality for 
"2 anything like the 













They have gone 
rapidly into the 
first place among 
popular shoes for 
women, Worn by 
women who con- 
sider carefully the 
fashion and comfort 
of their shoes, as wellas 
those who consult economy. 
Radcliffe shoes for spring and 
summer wear are now being dis- 
played in the stores, and are winning 
new friends every day. Thousands of 
women who formerly paid $3.50 for shoes 
now get as much wear and satisfaction out of the 
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Ly Shoes for Women 
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The style illustrated above is a stoutly made, handsome shoe for out- 
door wear, made in velour calf fox polish and in box calf and vici kid. 
It is made on the College last with a % military heel, English cut. 

Shoes of Radcliffe quality, if made to order, would cost $5.00. You can be per- 
tectly fitted and entirely satisfied if you insist on having Radcliffe Shoes, and take 


no substitute. Should your dealer not keep them, send us his name and we will tell 
you whodoes, and send you a catalogue showing Radcliffe styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON 


LANS for the sixth biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, to be 
held at Los Angeles beginning May 1, are 

progressing rapidly. From the letters of inquiry 
which flood the biennial secretaries in regard to 
transportation and hotel accommodation, it is pre- 
dicted that the coming convention will gather 
more club-women together than at any one time 
since the federation was formed. This biennial 
will be a crisis in the history of the society in 
which many club-women will be interested, and 
the place of meeting, unique and attractive Cali- 
fornia, will prove a strong enticement. The pro- 
gramme for the week is arranged by the nation- 
al committee, but the local board, headed by 
Mrs. J. E. Cowles, president, will furnish the first 
evening’s entertainment. At this the municipal 
officers of the place will unite with the club- 
women of California in weleoming the visitors at 
a large reception to be given on the evening of 
May | at a prominent hotel of the city. One of 
the plans of the biennial board is in regard to 
the arrangement for committee-rooms. For this 
purpose canvas tents are to be erected at the side 
of the biennial auditorium, which will transform 
the place of meeting into a little city of its own. 
Here will be rest-rooms, luxuriantly fitted, cre- 
dential and State committee rooms with delight- 
ful interiors and exteriors that are to produce a 
beautiful effect by being overgrown and deco- 
rated with vines and growing plants. The flower 
féte promised for the week is the annual Fiesta 
de las Flores, the date for which has been changed 
from May 1 to 8 in honor of the visiting club- 
women. Only those who have seen Los Angeles 
en féte for this occasion can appreciate the beau- 


tiful and picturesque scene, that cannot be re-’ 


produced elsewhere. The flower pageants, 
the Chinese parades, the brilliant illuminations, 
and the street decorations of palms and tropical 
wreaths—all distinguish this festival as belong- 
ing especially to California. The illuminations, 
which will last throughout the week, will be a 
bewildering and dazzling repetition of federa- 
tion color, design, and motto reproduced and 
multiplied by every electric device possible. The 
final decision made by the railroad companies 
brings the price down to fifty dollars for the 
round trip from Chicago, tickets good for sixty 
days to either Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

In addition to the handsome club-house of the 
woman’s club, built after the old mission style, 
and distinctly Californian, and the present club 
home of the Ebell, the charming new club-house 
of the Shakspere Club will be ready for visitors 
before the biennial opens. This beautiful struct- 
ure is modelled after the old English style and re- 
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produces as much as possible the effect of Shak- 
spere’s home. Large grounds, which surround 
the house, are to be laid out in a quaint old- 
fashioned garden of the Elizabethan period, the 
suite of rooms to be occupied by the Ebell, which 
has outgrown its present quarters, looking out 
on the prim beds of mignonette, jasmine, and hol- 
lyhocks. Eastern club-women will be specially 
interested in meeting and honoring Mrs. Caroline. 
M. Severance, of Los Angeles, whose strong mena. 
tal powers and progressive ideas have wrought... 
most important influence on the life of the coms 
munity in which she has resided for the Ieaeen 
quarter of a century. o i bee 
The two strong candidates for the preside Ley® 
are—first, Mrs. Denison of New York; secondg<- 
Mrs. Decker of Colorado, the latter being among 
those who ardently desire to see Mrs. Denison at 
the head of the organization if she will accept 
the nomination. If she persists in her declina- 
tion, all her supporters are likely to turn to Mrs. 
Decker, which would cause a shout to go up for 
the Denver candidate that will be heard around 
the club world. The partisanship for neither 
woman is offensive. It is realized that either 
is an admirable candidate, and her election would 
put the affairs of the society in strong, tried, 
and safe hands. All thoughtful club-women feel 
that there must be no juggling at this critical 
election with the important office. No novice 
and no inexperienced leader can take the reins of 
government at this time. It must be a club- 
woman not only of long experience as such, 
but one of trained ability in the conduct of the 
national work of the Board, who shall step to 
the front of the great General Federation. An- 
other sort of woman than this will postpone, at 
least, the important and fruitful future assured 
to the society in the proper hands. There is 
evidence on all sides that club-women realize 
these things fully, and are giving the matter deep 


and thoughtful attention. 
T interested co-operation of the clubs of 

Brooklyn and Long Island in the next annual 
meeting of the New York State Federation, to 
be held at Brooklyn in November, points to an 
unusually successful occasion. The fact that the 
federation will convene in the president’s home 
city is an inspiration to the local workers, with 
whom Mrs. Zabriskie is very popular, and it is 
on the cards that the meeting will be a brilliant 
one. Mrs. Franklin Hooper is chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, and is formulating 
plams for its share of the work, though no an- 
nouncement has yet been made. 
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MODELS BY THE MAKERS 
WHO SET THE WORLD’S FASHIONS IN 
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Leading houses 
as agents in all 
the principal 
fashion centres 
of the world. 
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What adds such ¥ 
charm to women's 
attire as a smart bat ? 


It is pleasant to 
4, feel you are wear- 
ing the best, and 
f 






This label in 
your hat insures 
proper style 
and quality. 


PHIPPS cs “ATCHISON 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
1141-147 FirtH Avenue i NEW YORK 
Send for Booklet of Styles, and name of Agent nearest to you, 
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Letters cannvt be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


BAZAR 





The BAZAR’S corre 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 


Questions should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


C, E. L.—Decorations for your literature class- 
room should include plaster casts of Plato, 
Sappho, Sophocles, and the more ancient writers, 
or engravings of casts of same, and reproductions 
of famous portraits of famous authors. You 
should be guided somewhat by the line of study 
now followed. Whether the course be English, 
French, German, or other modern tongue, choose 
likenesses of authors who are likely to come un- 
der discussion. Scenes from special works, pic- 
tures of the birth-place or burial-place of great 
authors, or of contemporaries whose influence has 
been perceptible in the moulding of their ideas 
or lives—of anything, in fact, that will help the 
mind to form a rounded opinion of given authors 
will be desirable and appropriate. Of Milton, 
Shakspere, Dryden, Ben Jonson, Addison, Swift, 
Pope, Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, the Lambs, Brontés, Brownings, Ros- 
settis, Trollopes, and the later lights, Tennyson, 
Dickens, Thackeray, to say nothing of Washing- 
ton Irving, Emerson, Lowell, Lanier, Stedman, 
Howells, and later American writers, portraits 
and other pictorial data are abundant, and would 
be in keeping and valuable as a stimulus to study. 


Mrs. W. W. B.—Your letter is a very interest- 
ing one from several points of view. The reha- 
bilitation of a large-roomed, high-ceiled ante- 
bellum house is really an enviable opportunity 
for a young home-maker, even though hers is but 
a slender purse. First, paint the outside white. 
This will show defects rather less than any 
other paint, unless you prefer a very light silver 
gray, which is often mistaken for white. Have 
window-casings and trimmings of pillars, ete., in 
Colonial yellow or very pale buff. Use pale buff 
or white shades throughout the house. Either 
will be dainty, but the buff will prove most dur- 
able. By all means, if your purse will allow, 
have a hard-wood floor in the living-room, using 
two-inch planks, oiled and waxed. Or you might 
have a simple wood-carpet, which may be placed 
over the old floor. The expense would be about 
equal. Unless you especially want to purchase 
carpets (in which case select plain Wilton or 
terry fillings), I would advise covering all the 
bed-rooms and living-rooms with grass matting. 
This comes in solid colors, is not a thing to ap- 
peal to common tastes, and is very inexpensive. 
This, with fancy grass rugs, such as the Japan- 
ese shops sell, will give you artistic results. Or 
you might use good domestic or foreign wool or 
jute rugs in Oriental designs. Use “D” as a 
quiet reading, writing, and thinking room. It is 
sunny and inspiring—just the place for healthy 


thoughts to spring. Flowers at the windows 
seem to fit there too. The hall, you say, runs 
north and south, and fronts north. It should be 
very yellow and sunshiny, though a floor cover- 
ing of yellowish terra-cotta would not be too 
dark. Use a wide-striped wall-paper in yellow 
and white, though it may unite several shades 
of yellow. In all cases, unless you own desirable 
pictures, treat the walls with patterned papers. 
Take old-rose as the key-note for the sitting- 
room. Choose a warm, mellow shade, almost 
pink. The dark wood-work will form an excel- 
lent setting for this color, which will combine 
well with the yellow oak tones of your piano, 
table, and bookease, though the last should 
be set between the windows in “D.” In this 
and in the sitting-room a Colonial striped paper 
would be best. Select one with narrow and wide 
stripes alternating. Let it come to within nine 
inches of the ceiling, and introduce a harmoni- 
ous frieze above. To individualize room “ D,” 
you may, without misgiving, introduce tan, green, 
and wood tones in cushions, rugs, ete. The din- 
ing-room, with its ample lighting, would be best 
in dull Delft or green, the latter if you can get 
a cartridge- paper in your neighborhood; the 
former if a patterned paper must be used. Or a 
green filling on the floor, and a paper with tan 
ground and much green in the design, would be 
dainty. Your bed-rooms are wonders in points 
of size and airiness. Use the maple suit in the 
east bed-room, with pink as the predominating 
color in floor covering, bedspreads, ete., and the 
brass bed and mahogany in the west room. Use 
here a sage green with cream, and possibly a 
thread line of pink or blue, in the wall design. 
Very thin dotted Swiss point d’esprit or batiste 
hemstitched curtains will be best for your win- 
dows, and I strongly advise you to have all win- 
dows curtained alike. 


L. G. T.—Your description of your home sug- 
gests a very pretty one, and the arrangement you 
propose for the tapestry panel is altogether ap- 
propriate. The same effect, or a better one, will 
be to stretch the panel on the wall just where you 
desire to have it, and form the frame of mould- 
ing laid directly on the wall itself. You can get 
moulding as wide or as narrow as you wish, and 
of the Flemish or natural oak, or of ash to match 
the other wood-work, as you may decide. Set the 
panel exactly at even distances from ceiling and 
floor. Ordinarily, I prefer the tapestry, when 
genuine, to hang loose, supported only on a pole, 
but in the present instance, because of the size, 
the panel effect will give you most satisfaction. 
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Received the | At the Pan-Amer- 
Highest Award O e a ican Exposition 
Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas: it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: 
no “treatment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or 


coloring matter: nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of 
the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS 
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HOUSEHOLD 


F. K. A.—You will find it difficult to make a 
room, having south and west exposure, papered 
in cream and gold, with white wood-work and 
red plush furniture, really artistic. The colors 
are too strongly in contrast for a room with so 
much sunlight. Your only resource now is to 
keep it all in red and white, and banish occa- 
sional browns, such as you describe. Re-cover 
the brown chairs, and if a perfect matching of 
the other red is not possible, choose a pale linen- 
toned damassé or tapestry cloth for the seats. 
Brasses will help the room somewhat, and plain- 
ly framed water-colors. Do not use mixed woods 
for these. Your carpet should be either a solid- 
toned Wilton, red, to match the other reds, or 
an Axminster with solid centre, and border with 
faint cream or tan pattern running through. If 
the plants are in Jark majolica or red glazed 
ware, they will be properly placed in the parlor. 
You should kave a seat built around that bay- 
window, and finished with red furniture poplin 
cushions, upholstered. 


An Ovp Susscriser.—You will find directions 
for making several styles of picture and photo- 
graph frames and other holiday trifles in the 
December number of Harper’s Bazar. 


E. E. B.—Indeed, it is a pleasure to answer 
your inquiries, and I hope the suggestions that 
come will be as helpful as you would have them. 
Because of the frontage of hall and library, and 
also because of the color of the floor and of the 
leaded windows, use warm olive green and tan 
and yellow tones in both rooms. Use the green 
for the foundation color in library, with tan or 
light yellow to soften it. Reverse this order in 
the hall, adding the green to tone down the yel- 
lowish foundation color. Here, too, you may in- 
troduce warm brown and a very little old blue 
or rose, all of which tones you will find repeated 
in Oriental rugs, whatever their character. Good 
Smyrna rugs, with solid centre and geometrical 
borders, should be chosen for the library. For 
this room you will require one rug sufficiently 
large to extend from two to three feet all round 
the library table; a long narrow Persian rug to 
be laid along the space just inside of the pil- 
lared doorway, and one or two smaller rugs (say 
two by four or five feet) for use before a settle 
or favorite arm-chair. A Byzantine square ten 
‘by ten or twelve by fourteen feet would be de- 
sirable and artistic for the hall. These come in 
charming mixtures of old red and yellow. For 
the library and hall windows use cream batiste 
sash curtains only. They may be enriched with 
point Arabe lace from two to four inches wide. 
Do not drape the leaded and colored windows 
above, but use shades that may be rolled up of 
dull light olive green. Irish point lace curtains 
for the parlor would be pretty, but a newer idea, 
and one that is especially adaptable for those 


DECORATION 


pretty windows, is to use lace-edged curtains of 
batiste draped after the French method. The 
regular bonne femme curtains may be purchased 
ready-made, or may be made at home at a large 
saving. Allow a single short and a long curtain 
for each side window, and of similar curtains, one 
for each half of the centre window. Hang the 
short curtains (which have been shirred on a 
brass rod) about a foot or fifteen inches above 
the sill, and the upper and longer curtains from 
the top of the window. Shirr these also over 
brass rods, and allow them to droop over the 
lower curtains the length of the lace border. The 
latter should be eight or more inches deep, and 
of undulating or waving lace, so that the upper 
edge gives an effect of a scalloped edge to the 
curtain itself. The upper and lower curtains 
may be of the same length at each of the three 
windows; or the upper curtains over the centre 
division may be hung higher or lower than those 
at the side, according to individual taste. Occa- 
sionally a full lace-edged pleating of batiste is 
added to the wide lace border where especial ele- 
gance is desired. The windows of the upper rooms 
that correspond in shape with those in the par- 
lor should be treated similarly. Choose damask 
for the parlor walls by all means. But what 
tones have you decided upon here? Your letter 
does not say, so I venture to suggest old-rose, 
with tan and green effects in some of the fur- 
nishings. Hang the draperies from the door- 
frames and not upon poles sunk between the 
pillars. Use double-faced curtains, so that in 
all cases the sides opening into the hall shall 
be the same. The plants will be pretty and ap- 
propriate on the railing between the pillars that 
mark the division between the hall and sitting- 
room. The situation of the dining-room, its ex- 
posure, etc., make it especially easy to furnish. 
Old - blue and cream, a rich olive or deep sage 
green, bright terra-cotta, and old-red are all good. 
Finish the walls with burlaps, and, if possible, 
arrange it with panel effect. In view of the 
golden and crimson glass effects, a dull crimson 
burlaps would prove excellent for the walls. 
Whatever color you select, tint the ceiling in the 
palest possible shade of the same. The size of 
the rugs for the bed-rooms must be governed by 
the position of the beds. If these stand outward 
toward the centre of the room, a large rug may 
be used under each bed, large enough to extend 
one and one-half feet or more beyond the three 
free sides. If beds are placed against the wall, 
smaller rugs may be used at side. Use these, 
also, in front of dressing-table, and again at door. 
You should have soft cushions for the balcony 
seat and a jardiniére, and drape the window with 
soft green curtajns ({velours or India silk) hung 
upon a brass rod by means of rings. Choose 
Colonial furniture, or that latter “ Mission ” fur- 
niture which is the study of artistic makers of 
furniture in the communities of the West. 
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DMIRED and endorsed by Great Artists and the Musical 

Public for half a century; exclusively used to-day by 

| the Maurice Grau Company during the season of Grand 
Opera in the leading cities of the United States and Canada. 








| WEBER WAREROOMS | 


|| 108 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 266 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO | | 
181 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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An Evening with the Beethoven 


Home takes on a new charm when you 
have a Beethoven piano as. its centerpiece. 
No matter where you live, we will send you 
one of our handsome instruments without 
any cost to you, unless you become a pur- 
chaser. Our new catalogue tells you how to 
get a high grade piano at the right price and 
on the right terms. Selling Direct From 
Our Immense Factory, we can afiord to 

ive dower prices than any other makers. 

hat we save from having no expensive city 
warerooms, no high-priced salesmen, no 
agents on commission, is your profit. 

Write for our Catalogue, giving full 
description of styles and prices. It will save 
you money. Our Organ Catalogue, showing 
fifty styles, also free. 

















Beethoven 
Piano and Organ Co. 
Box 1203 A, Washington, N./J. 


For information regarding our respon- 

sibility see Dun's or Bradstreet's Mercan- 

tile Reports. T, can be found in every 

Bank. Ask your Bank cashier what they 

say of Beethoven Piano & Organ Co., 
ashington, N. J. 
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Costume made on a 







Singer 
Sewing Machine. 


Salesrooms in 
Every City 


“ Cheerily, then, my little man, 


Live and laugh, as boyhood can.” 


— WHITTIER. 
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The Children’s Hour 


Here is just one of the many pleasures afforded to every home which 
has an ANGELUS. ‘Ihe same wonderful instrument that enables grown 
people to play the piano with brilliant technique and with all the ex- 
pression known in the art of piano playing, the same instrument—THE 
ANGELUS— is such that children can and do play the piano with its aid. 

With the assistance of THE ANGELUS any one can play upon 
any piano any piece whatsoever without being able to read music, 
and without practicing finger exercises. 

The value of your piano is increased a thousandfold if you 
have an ANGELUS. 

Our handsome little booklet, ** The Wedding of Mechanics 
and Art,” mailed free. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


























PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof— Stainproof 


Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other 
leather substitutes, it contains no cellulose, rubber, or 
other dangerous and ob- 
jectionable substances, 
| and is also ENTIRELY 
ODORLESS. 

Pantasote does not peel 
or crack, is not affected 
by heat, cold, or climate. 
Looks like Moroccoleather, 
wears better, and costs half. 
Tested nine years with 
unqualified suc- 
cess. Made in 
plain leath- 
er grains or 

















signs; all 
standard 
colors. 


The extreme beauty and fine quality of in stamps 
“1835 R. WALLACE” pe me 


Silver is the result of years of tireless effort, dating ac. stamp 

from 1835, when Robert Wallace made the first sad  gaedn 

nickel-silver spoon. Js a " 
We will send our new and beautiful book,“ HOW TO SET 

THE 7ABLE,* by Mrs. Rover, richly illustrated, to any Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Buffalo. 


address, on receipt of «. postage. Adidress Box F. - ‘ tasot 
AUTION—The orthiess | i ey s has P 
R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn. ’ ve Ore Wiamped on 














PANTASOTE CO.» ney 0, : 29 broadway, New York 


{A A Wonderful Material ! , 
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W. & J. Sloane 


v= COVNTRY HOVSE 
FURNISHINGS 222 su 








WE ARE DEVELOPING NEW 
IDEAS IN THE USE OF 


Willow Furniture 


FOR ENTIRE FURNISHING OF DINING ROOMS AND BED ROOMS 
IN COUNTRY HOMES, AND OFFER MANY UNIQUE PIECES FOR 
THE LOGGIA AND VERANDA. 


Cretonnes with Wallpapers to Match 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH PEOPLE APPRECIATE THE POSSI- 
BILITIES OF THESE PRINTED GOODS BETTER THAN WE DO. 
THIS COLLECTION OF FABRICS AND PAPERS HAS BEEN 
BROUGHT TOGETHER WITH SPECIAL CARE, AND IT IS POSSIBLE 
TO PRODUCE MOST NOVEL AND BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS WITH 
THEM. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New 
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rawford Shee 


For Men and Women, $3.50 
15 Art Plates Free. yas) sa wer coir sheicees 7” 


eight by Ogden, of 
Yachting, Golf, Tennis, Polo, Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, Mountain 
Climbing. And seven Exquisite Costumes, photographed on living 
models, with full description — an Afternoon Gown, a Calling 
Costume, an Evening Robe, a Promenade Outfit, an Evening 
Wrap, a Carriage Dress, a Theatre Creation. No advertising 
upon these cards. Free for the asking. Just drop postal. 
On the backs of these plates are illustrations of the 
newest fashionsin Crawford Shoes for Men and Women. POT yer yo 


The best shoes that $3.50, or a good deal more, ever ford Patent Colt 


‘ ith dull kid quarter, military heel, Oxi 
bought. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. ae tonoee allie ane Gis consen. ord 


Lf «wot handy to stores or agencies, we can fit you through Mail Order Department. We send shoes anywhere 
in the United States and its Dependencies upon receipt of $3.75 per pair, delivery charges prepaid by us. 
MEN’S STORES WOMEN’S STORES 
93 Nassau St., New York. Crawford Shoe Makers 137 Fulton St., New York. 


54 West 23d St., New York. 
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rgo West rasth St., New York. roadway, New’ York. 

fas Broadway, New York. Mail-Order Dept., Room 37 t50 West nasth St... New York. 

4 — y~ ae ackin ton 1 D St. P~ amt y= — ingt n 
‘enna. Ave., gton. 40 na. ce ‘ on. 
E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. =e E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

169 Tremont St., Boston. New York City, U. S. A. 169 Tremont St., Boston. 











160 Summer St., Boston. 





360 Summer St., Boston. 





























Ohe 
May Skirt Yoke 


With Hose Supporter Attached 


Holds the abdomen back and gives a 
herfect straight front without pressure 
on the spine and sides. Decreases 
the apparent size of waist, and shows 
the curves of the figure. 


Price, Black or White, $1.75 
Colors, $2.50 
Ask at Your Corset Dealer’s 

or send us correct waist measure 
and hip measure taken ten inches be- 
low waist line, and we will, on receipt 
of price, send you a May Yoke with 
hose supporter attached. 


>THE MAY YOKE CoO. 
P. O. Box 442, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Booklet on request 
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A Pair 
of Hose 
FREE, 


A New Idea women 


A new shoe for women and a new plan of selling it, by mail, direct from the factory with all intermediate 


profits eliminated. Wo Branch Stores. No dealers. No expenses to increase the actual cost of making. This 
means a great saving on every pair of shoes you buy. Instead of buying an unknown shoe from an un- 
known dealer, you get a well-known shoe from well-known makers. This means absolute satisfaction in fit, 


Eclectic Shoes 


represent all the goodness that money can put in a shoe. Fashioned after the most 
beautiful lines of nature, they impart that touch of graceful elegance so much desired 
by particular women. They are made only of Mello-Kid—a young and evenly grained 
leather —selected because of its softness, durability, and permanent lustre — tanned 
especially for Eclectic Shoes 

The makers’ price of Eclectic Shoes is $3.50 by mail, postpaid, 
Oxfords, $3.00. With every pair of Eclectic Shoes will be included free 
a pair of Eclectic, full fashioned, German made Hose, of 
Egyptian Yarn, Fast Black, guaranteed stainless, and free from poisonous 
dyes. Send for the Eclectic Book, showing all styles and giving full 

directions for self-measurement. 


THE CHAMBERSBURG SHOE MFG. CO., Box 507, Chambersburg, Pea. 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Your Old Piano Will Help to Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has out- 
grown its usefulness or that you would like 
to have replaced with a new and modern 
instrument, write us for terms of exchange. 
We will make you a liberal offer and guar- 
antee your entire satisfaction. We make 
it easy to deal with us whether you have 
an old piano to exchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will ship on approval (anywhere in the United 

States where we have no dealer), to be returned if 

Latest Model. 1902 Style of Case. unsatisfactory, we paying railway freights both ways. 

Easy Payments, giving one to three years to complete purchase, if desired. A personal 

letter answering all the special questions of your particular case, describing easy payment 

plans and quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on receipt of your letter or postal card. 
Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


155 Boylston Street, Boston. 








How Shalll _ 
Write it? 


In a manual issued in the interest of 


MARCUS WARD'S 


Writing Paper 


will be found the correct sulu- 
tion of the many problems 
arising in social and official 
Correspondence. 

“ The Essentials of Polite Cor- 
respondence “(a reference 
manual), by Helen E. 
Gavit, contains full infor- 
mation on how to aidress 

a letter. Sent, prepaid, 

for the nominal sum oi fen 
cents. 


MARCUS WARD CO., 
S16 Sixth Ave., 
Sew York. 
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pales vy Woks HARES, Phe Lieto, Um Comrree Bae. Ml 
Will readil: 
cubjocta, etc.” It hes Li quarto pages with 0000 llesartaions "fl 
PR 
Marcus Ward's ROYAL IRISH | BE children, also «A. Pest im Pronu 
represents the aristocracy of Iilustrated pamphlet also free. 
Seviting papers. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Dept. N 
Springfield, Mass. 


























